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CHAPTER 1 



The Process 



What U Coynposition? Although it has been defined many different 
ways, compo;?ition is basically, the putting together of thoughts or 
feehngs in an intentional ordento convey a message to an audience. 
Origin^Ang frorr^ the Old French word "composer," with "com" 
meaning "together" and "poser" meaning "to place/' composition \s 
the placing of ideas next to each others TheSe ideas are without 
media. They take form after they originate in the mind of the sender. 
This form may be print, as' in written compositi6n; sqund, ,as in 
musical or verbal Composition; or visual, as in visual compositioa 
The Important factor is not the medium, but the idea which one 
w4lhes to communicate. The effectiveness of the communication is 
not solely dependent on the rtiedium itself, but rather on how vyell 
the sender uses a particular medium to put idea^ toget|)er. In 
teaching, the concentration is on the use of the medium, usually 
print, and on how l^e student synthesizes ideas in an intentional 
Order to communicate them to someone else. 

Without meaningful communication with each other, we live in 
total'^l^olation, unable to transfer knowledge from one to another 
and, perhaps more ilinpprtantly, unable to tell others how we feel. 
Consequently/ this act of composing is vitally infportant to all, not 
just the \toirege-bound student or the scholars. It is the ability to 
convey complex thoughts and emotions to others that differentiates 
man frOm other animals. This ability is also a need, a drive. When it is 
tfiwarted,^e individual becomes fcustfated and seeks other means 



to communicate. Often these alternate ways are socially^ and 
personally destructive, taking the' form of striding against theajgent 
of frustration, the institution or individual/ wlio puts a person into 
tne position of non-communicatidn. This is often seen'in schools as 
unsuccessful students are oftgfl academically frustfat^d,. 
demonstrating their -hostility either externally through disruptive 
actions or internally th rough withdrawalancj passivity. Stnool can be 
a priipary agenl of this frustration because it demands constant 
communication from students, but allows very iittie freedom in ^ 
choice of media for- the student to use in communication attempts. 
Usually, the only medium consideted worfhyln academic situations'' 
is print. If a student cannot compose print meaningfully> he or she is 
unable to demoYistrate understandings of the subject matter or to 
^hare feelings yvith teachers. The result is frustration. 

The major goal of teaching cbrnposition should be -tp help 
students overcome this frustration. As teachers we can show stu- 
dents how to compose their thoughts so that theyare able to demon- 
strate their understandings to bthers. Since we exist in an academic 
society which values written composition above others, we also have 
the realistic obligation of helping-«tudents transfer their composing 
ability from whatever medium they^are successful with to print.; 

Itjs a mistake to assujDie that because students are unsuccessful 
in school theyare unal^e to compose. They can. Indeed, they do so aH 
the time — outside of the classroom. The teacher's task is that of 



showing 



students that they can also communicate inside the class- 



room. Consequently) the teacher's r^esponsibility is multifold. The 
students have to gmn some confidence in their own abilities and 
know that they can be successful in the classroom. Then the teacher 
has to relate this success toother media, especially print. In short, the 
teacher has todealwithtompositl^nas a process first, and then apply 
it to a particular medium. By dealing with the process of composition 
rather than just the product, the teacher tan use iny medium for 
instructional purposes to illustrate how ideas c^n.be synthesized for 
effective communication. 

' What Islhe Composition Process? In l^nerafl^ we gt) through various 
steps when we compose. First, we have something vye*wan^£ 
communicaJjU^o someone eUe^ our reaction .to some stin\ului|P^ 



fchool this step is usually artificial in that i* is imposed from without . 
V b/lhe te£K|jher. Ideally, this should ndt be sp, but we do live in a 

A society in Which w'e^ often have to express ourselves on a topic on 
demand, especially in » school. Thus, the first Step in neaching 
composition is to show students how to-explorfe a given topic for 
relafed ideas^ to help students put their thoughts and feelings into 

' - words. Second, we experim6nt-We try a tentative composition to see ' 
what it looks like. At this point w^ are writiiig for our eyes only. Thi^ 
nas to be done m a very nonmreatening'way. it is ditticuit enough to 
put our thoughts^ together the first time without thp threat of 
V evaluation imposed on top of that. Th%*d, we clarify what we have • 

• composed in a rough draft. During this stage we edi^ delating some 
statements, adding others,* clarifying. m^ny. At this stage we are 
writing for someone other than ourselves. In manjr instances, this is 
the last step. However, in school, where one is just learning the., 
process,^ there should be. some additional steps to complete the 
instructional program. We should share our composition with, a 
sample audience. Too often in school the student is isolated fromthe 
audience and is unawate of not communicating clearly, during this 
stage, the student should test the effect X)f the composition on an 
audie|^c^erhaps the teacher, or even better, peers. Consequently, 

' the stuOTit knows exactly where the communicltion broke down. ' 
^ Then, we revise again, this time on the basis of what we fearned from 
the samp'Ie sharinjg. We try to clarify those places where the 
composition failed to communicate what we intended. Sixth, we^ 
submit thfe composition f©r final evaluation: In school this final 
evaluation' is usuaUy the teacher; in life it is the entire audience for 
which th€f c<MTiposition was' intended. The difference between this 
step and the sharing with the samjJle audience is that at this ^int the 
tomppsition stands by itself; the composer canftot intervene to 
clarify\arid interpret for the audience. By this time the student should 
b*^ confident that the composition al6ne will succeed in' 
demonstrating thoughts and feelings. It should be^'rtoted that 
throughout these steps no reference was made directly to print. This 
process surpasses any particular medium. On this assumption, the 
following ideds' focus on relating, visual composit[on to written » 
composition. \ , ^ 
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♦ , ]N\iy Use Visuals To -Teach Composition? First, students are very 
familiar with visual media.^Not only have they spent much of their 
waking life in front of television, but they are constantly bombarded 
\^ by visual messages outside of school. However, school provides an 
' artificial world in that there is relatively little visual stimulus and 
an oyerabundanj:e of pri^it: This is fine for those student* who* da 
well in such anatmosphfere, but ^ is devastating for those who see 
' themselves partially or Comp letely alienated Jrom th is print world. 
These students, cm the other hand, often react favorably visaals. . 
After initial hesitation, usually cajised by their prior frustrations 
with print, these students relate .well to visual stimuli because they 
Rave had many successful experiences with them in the past. The 
teacher's task at this point is to allow the stqdents' confidence Ironpi 
experiences outside the school to come forth insiSe the classroom. 

Second, visruals^ive the class a common experience to which all 
the students c^n r^ct. Cla^s discussions are usually based on some 
experience the teacher assumes all the students have had. Often this 
exp^ience is a reading assignment or, in composition, a Sample 
written work or series of written exercises. However, those stu- 
dents who will not or cannot relate to print have not participated in 
this experience. (EonseqMently, they are unable to share in theclasf 
^ discussion of the concept and "fail" again. The use of visuals as the 
common e)?perience helps overcome this problem since nearly a(l of 
4he students can relate to* this medium. They ar#able to do so both 
because of theirlfamiliarity with it and because it is less abstract ^an 
print. They can Immediately see the concept under discussioit and do 
not have to translate from print to visual or deal with the concept on 
a purely>print level. Since the goal of the inst ruction is Understanding 
of the concept, removal of as many barriers betweeirthe concept and 
• . th^ student is vital. Once the composifig technique is understbod, 
then the teacher can help the student work with it in other mfedia, 
especially print; constantly shovying the relationships amc^ng the 



media. 



ia. 

What Is the Relationship Between \^atand Ylritten Composition? When 
we use visuals to teach concept^ s^ch as organization in composition, 
we eventually ask students to transfer their understanding of the 
process in one medium, visual, to aj^licatlon m another mediun). 
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print. If such a transfer js possible, let alone product^e as a means of 
instruction, the processes rtlust be essentially' the Same/Tn both 
media. It may b^benef icial to draw direct parallel between vKual and 
verbal composition to illustra^^ the i]4lationship. Both.« single word 
and a single picture are ambiguous; ^tHertaken in isolation nfay have 
a* varietyof meanings to an audience. "Freedom/' for example, holds- 
one meaning for a prisoner and another For a college professor; While 
the first may want tp-^scape from the prison walls and have the right 
to walk down a stree't, the other may see "freedom" as the right to 
publfsh what one wishes and teach as one sees fi^. Similarly, th^ 
pkrt^ure of a bird may also be ioterprefec^differently by these two* 
inoTviduals. The prisoner may seetlie bird as a symbol of freedom 
while the professor may see it as«an object of^ study. 
^ To reduce the ambiguity the composer puts the word oppirture 
in context *vith other \4{ords or pictures, thef'eby imposing limits on 
the range bT possibft interpretations. This step involve^ first 
exploriS^.the range of possible words or'pictUres that go with the 
specific one. Once the appropriate context is selected, the composer 
haMo arrange it so that it communicaties what iB intended. In short, 
' tlfie compos€ur goes through the compctfing process with either the 
>v6rd or the picture in order to give it real meaning to an aqdjence. 
"Freedom" may result jn a brief statement for academic privilej|^ 
while the pfcture of the bird may beTpart of a visual of an eagle sparing 
high above and beyond the towers 6f a prison wall. Both take on 
meaning bicause of^^he total compositiorg the composer in both 
instances work^ through the same process of selection of an idea, 
experimentation, clarification, ne-com'position, and delivery to an^ 
audience. In 'both instances, someone has put ideas together to 
communicate an idea oiyi feeling to an audience. 



Overview of Format \ 

One of the major issues (n the teaching of written composition 
revolves around the question of whe^er one sho^d teach various 
types of writing, such as narratjon, exposition, analysis, etc:, or 
present the student with different kinds of topics which call for the 
various types of writing. The disadvantage with the first approach is 
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^ that it tends to> break the composition process down artificially; it 
focuses too- much on the type of writing involved and not enough on 
the o>f€5all process^jf writing; By emphasi^ing^the type of writifig, 

"^the teacher is tempted to isolate the. different modes when, in fact,. 

, Aere is considerable overlap among them. However, byt relying 
* solely on thelopic to dictate the type of writing called for, tht teacher^ 
often makes th^ tragic assumption that students* c^n recognize 
' naturall)^^ \Vhat ijs required in. a. cpmgbsitipn situation. T his i s 

4^ especially evident when we ask students to analyze a piece of 
literature.. Usually, when we ask this questipn, we expect the 
students to give uf^ a brief f)lot summary, chaWcter analysis, 
indication of the plot'strucfure (e.g., exposition, mounting conflict^ 
climax, denouement), statement of rhe theme, and an indication of 
how the author uses the language to bring out the varipus elements. 
We often find in the students' work a-narrative.recapitulation of the 
story. While yfe ask for an*analytical essay, we receive a narration. 
* .Why? One reason may be that the student is unable to pick out the 
various analytical elements. If this, is the case, howe\^er, all of the 
precediijg cfasses explaining and discussing these elemei^Js have been 

■ vvasted. A more plaus^le reas(jn may be that the student just does 

^ n6t know hpw to write an analy^tical essay. He doesjao^, know what 
questions fO deal with or How to state them in written form. 

In this boolc I attempt to reach a nliddle ground by dealin^g with 

' - the teaci^iing of written composition under three categoriedi' 

^^Geheral (those aspects Which are pertinent to all writing) 

^ > ' 'Narration (those aspects which risult in either a narration 
cft^ apiece of personal/creative writingf * \ ^ ' 

^ Exposition (those asjJects which ^elp a wri^^r explain\in idqa 
* or analyze a process). ^ 



In doing this I have expanded two modes of writing, narration 
and exposition, to include other typ«s where there is considerable 
.overlap in composition iechniqijeff. Under each of these tiiree ai:eas 
— general, narration,*and exposition — I have attempted to describe 
v^irious visuallyroriented aCti\fities^ they fit in with the composi- 
tion process called for by the various type^ of writing. I have s«g- 
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gested several activities to help students develop sp^ific skills and 
tWn Suggested Application of these skills in a complete composition 
before moving to another set of skills. Thi^ continuallx^allows the 
student opportunities to apply the skills in full products rather than^ 
seeing then* just as isolated exercises. In doing. tbis/however, I am 
not presenting the teacher with a Sully devefoped composition 
couf se. Rather, I am attempting to explore the composition processes 
invol ve^ an d presen^ some classroorri activi ties which t he teacher 
*may use to help Jiis' or her students become mor^ ayv^re of the 
pfocessf ^. It is left up fo the teachertb develop the course; But I hope 
these suggestions' and explorations help with this development. In 
the last section of the book I pOse a^few suggestions about gradi^ 
studeYits' efforts in composition. I feel these comqients aTe^impbrtan^'* 
as they separate grading from instruction. If a. student is gfaded 
direcrty on the exercises used for in^structional purposes, the stu- 
dent will usually not bake a risk and try new ideas 6'r*mfthofls of' 
expressioti. Rather,lhe student wHl be tempted to stay with the old, 
the faiTiiliar ways of stating ideas. However, as teachers of cpmposi-^ 
tion, we want students to feel free to experiment w^th Style and 
i^leas. Consequently, we should separate evaluation frpm in5^c-K 
tion, as suggested in the last section. 

The following activities, ar^ suggested f6 demonstrate how , 
teachers mayrexploce the-composition process with their sttidents. 
Tlje activities are 'a myriad of ideas* to belp them show studen^s^l^w 
to to^jpose their^thoughts and communicate them to others. I have 
^ $q >^ |cncg d the activities so that they follow the composing process 
involved under three* categories: general, narration, exposition. 
Some of the. activities are designed for full ^lass work; others, for 
small groups; and others for individual efforts. Some ^fS^^ities are 
meant fpr short work efforts over severat days;, othep^h for* full 
periods of concentrated work. All are meant to be adapted by, the 
individual teacher to fit his or her own concef^jof the-compositioh 
proce'ks and his or her own classes: ^ ' ' 

However, after studeijtshave v^rked with a particular skill*; the 
teacher should have t;hem use that §kill in a complete >l^omposi tion 
following the steps outktied earlier: reaction to stimulus, ex^erimen-v 
tation, writing a fough df^aft," sharing, revising, and submitting. 
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* The composition process involves several steps: perceiving an 
. idea* reactin-g to th*at idea, categorizing thou^ts about- the idej, 
^tting these ^houghts into a sequence, and finally d€scrii?ing'tliese 
thpughts to an audience! In this chapter,'we Vfjll explore^^^ach of these 
steps in terms of what they might require of the compWer andhow 
the teacTOr aighfcorganize, some experiences for the studefit to ' 
concentrate ^the various step«r'Beca«se these steps also pertain to 
l)Oth narration and exp?)?ition, they may be,treated again under those 
headings. . . \ . * 

Perceiving the Stimulus ' ' ^ 

Many theoretical dissertation^^ and books have been written on 
this complex topic of how we perceive thf woifd, and what fortes^ 
mold ojjT perceptions of both physical realitiQ?/ such as events and ' 
scenes, and intangible states/ such fis personafities of other people. 
First, there i^hofsych tKing as objective perception.' We cannot yievy' 
the world as/^eparate from' ourVelves. Earch one of us'sees the world ih 
Wa uniqUe v^^,\oth• physiologically and psychologically. Our brains 
do'not registefeyerything that hib th| retina of our eyes: Thfe mind 
selects, only those things which hofd some ni^aning' for us^and 
Jneglects fhoseHvhich are ^ither^iinimportant at the present time or" 
which are completely alien to past experifence^. l^nless a conscious 
e/fort is made tor itemize*^everything in a roort\, a person'probably 
perceiv^#very little o^ whift is actually fRere. Try it. Close you# eyes 



arid list everything you sa w ki a section of the room. Then take aj^&bd 
look around anc^fcmize everything you se€. Those items whidj^you 
did not notice before were there, did strike your retina/but you did 
nbt^perceive.them. One of the first efforts in teaching composition 
^hould be. to show students the individuality of their perceptions and 
help them become m.ore aware of the world around them. 

* * ' * \ ^ , • . • * ' 
' . At the beginning of class have the 'students §p *tb the 

'windpvys and silently look out.' Aftef about'two minutes (any 
. longer and ^hey start getting giddy), ask them to go back ta their 
se^ts. Now have^them list everything they saw out the window > 
(without taking extra looks). Aftej they have done this (about * 
five minutes),* place them in small^groims. and. have them 
compare (ists. Hav# each group report badOo^jfe^jjks aHer 
^ , about ten minuties, describing the i^ff^^lH^^Hp' found ^ 
between the' various lists. After tfee 'repj|PI|Pi^nTight ask. \ 

^why the differences exist even though ^eryone was viewing 
the same scene at' the s^me time. . A - 

As a variation to this* activity -ybu might havei^tudents test* and 
compare fhe;]^ percept ipVis of 'the details in a picture. ' j, / / - 

, ' \ Quickly flash a" slifle on the screen (at)outtwi|j[seconds).A^k 
.each student to list everything he gaw in the slide. After they 
\^have firvi^hed^this ^ist, ask them to dr^W.a line und4r theiast 
^ word in the list*. Plash the slide dn the screen agaift. Repeat the. 
lifting of what the. students yiw. Do this several times, thetw^ 
'leave the slide on tHe Screen Am go over the list. First, have stu- 
• dents compa^p their lists witnphe slide, checking- fot errprsjand' 
^ ' ^jimission?. They should 'takkfe note of bu^ shdwW not/c-f^n^ 
•^neir, original liSts. Divide 'the class into small groups, about * 
thi*ee to five in a grouj^. Have the s"tuJer\ts^ompare,their lists 
with each other, checking^for differences, perhaps «ft different * 
times the slide was flashed. Finally, have thd'^tudenVs discuss 
' some possible reasons*for the- discrepaQfies ^mon^^their lists, 

* sufh as cfifferent interests, different loCa^Dns in'^he room^ etc. 
This exercise could be HIpeated again ^ you/wish to .help 
students* improve theif pfei:ce>tions. As .they prattjcfe, they 
should become more adept at 'quickly locating details in the ' 
"slide^. ^ . , 

^* Our perceptions depend on our previous experienct^, ouj . 
present ne^ds, and our future interests and goals. We jJerceive t^ose 



things with which we are already partly familiar. In order for our 
minds to absorb a 4)erc<^pt, th^e has to be some mental context or^ 
"set" into vyhfch tWs- p?rcept can .fit. If ,we do not have this set, the 
percept is lost. In short/ we have to be looking for what we see,. We 
mustjliave'had some prior experienc^e with the item or a similar item 
for'ft toxegister. In addition; if we are going to maintain the percept, 
"or item, in bur' conscious minds, it has' to holdsome delation to our 
^IP'reilt ajid future heeds. It /has to be meaningful. VWn I read a 
spo/ts p^e, for example, I do nat remember the statisljffi >rf the - 
iftdividdal players", but only thie team stores and the key events pf the 
gam'^s disclosed. The rndiyiduil coords hold little interest for me. 
.On the other-hand, my brother-in-law has a great interest in.theSe 
stat^tics and rememl^rs therri indefinitely. We both perceived th^ 
same data but because of our differertt interests we remember 
(fiffereVit aspects of that data. When a teacher walks into a toom, he 
or she might notice conditions Such^s the amount of board space 
available, chalk in tKe chalk tray, the presence of a screen, shades on 
the windows, any machinery which might be there, the mobility of 
. the desks. On the other haftd, when a stu<fent walks into the same^ 
- room, he or she might take note only of where the students' desks are 
in relation k the<oor and the, teacher's desk. All see the samejoom, 
but each perceives it differently^ depending- on individual iaterests. - 

, Assign differertj students different roles — some may be 
• teacher's; others, 'f)fincipaU. Tell each student to examthie the 
room from the point pf yiew of the assigned role. After two or 
- thre^ minutes of looking, have the students sit and list what they 
sawf Once the lists are completed, a^k the students to get into 
small groups, one representative of each role being present' in 
eafh group/the-small groups should compare the various lirts 
and discuss reasons for any differences. 

Perception is iirfluenced both-by our internal state and by the 
Environment surrounding the^object perceived. When we view a 
three-foot object next to a ane-foot object, ihe first object will look 
large. However, if we place that same object next to a twenty-foot 
object, it wiH prpbably look small. The object has not changed, only its 
environment: The same is true in even mc^ abstract h\stances. 
Something thajt may be humorous in onesiturtion,'such as tripping. 



over.a chair,.jnay be tragic in ar other. This is also an important 
concegt^for students to learn 'as it presents another major influence 
oh ^he^ way we pefceive the worljd. In addition to situations which 
may be funny or tragic, depend;jig| on circumstances, those instances, 
wjiich have nfeaning in themselves, 5uch as a photograph, can take- 
on a differeYit meaning when placed in different environments, even 
wKen suppoSe41y separated from those other environments. 

This activity requires the use of about three to^five still , 
pictures of different people in different situations, such as an old 
woman, young couple talking qui^y^ men at war, young child 
frolicking in a field, and a refhective young wojnan. Hold all but/ / 
the picture of the reflective young girl in your right hand, In 
your l^ft hand hold the, picture of the girl. Dividf the class into 
ynall groups of thj-eeto five each. M^viqg from group to gK>uD 
sjiow the members of each group two pictures, the picture of theV 
girl in your left hand and one of the other'pictures in your right ' 
hand. As you display the pictures for one group hold them so the 
other groups cannot see/them. As you move from one group to 
another, change ihe picture in your right harfd but keep the 
picture of the girl in your left. By the end of the showing, each 
group- should have seen the picture of the reflective girl in your 
left haifk^nd one of the other picfures*in your right hand. As you 
show the pictures, ask each-group to list a number of words or 
phcases to describe the girl in .your left hand (e.g.. What is she like? 
What is she thinking? How does she feel?). After each group ha*s done 
this, ask each group to write^ts phrases on the boarH.Many of 

> the phrases fr^ any one group will probably be different from 
those of the other groups. Ask groups td expla^^ why they chose 
these phrase^and compare the rea*S(ins cited. Many of the 
choices and tne -reasons will reflect the influence of the pictures 

* in your right hand even tho'ui^i^jW groups were asked to. 
describe just the girl. Follow thls^\ercise by asking the class for. 
other examples of how their perceptions are influenced by the 

' environment in which they see tpe obj^t. ' 

These activittes focus >pn the expiration of what perception is 
and on how uniquely '&ach of us views ^e world. Ther? is, however, 
overlap in our perceptions. Otherwisd^we would never be able to 
share experiences with others. Student^should realize this as well. It 
is als(5 important at this time to begin to ^tress awareness ot sensory - 
experiences. In this regard the teacher should corfcentrate on having 
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students explore their perceptions with all of their sense^ including 

smeU, hearing, taste, touch,' as well as sight. ' 

, • VUse "smellies" to heighten students' awareness of their 
senrfj of smell. Take reveral oiJaque jars with lids (35mm tilm 
canlwork- well for thisland put things Jike cinnamon clo^.es, 

^/^rvb,etc.insideandcover Askforvdunteerstopart.^^^^^ 

r inthe smelling experiment (four should be. enough ^n the 
beginning;.otl,ers will come later) Have e,ch volunteer in turn 
snfell the contents of the jar with eyes closed, trying not o 
"identify it so much as trying to imagine what it smd^ike. AsK 
r que8tions-4uch as: Wfcaf ^\.\s.smA\ remind you ofTymtcan you 
immber about the first Unte you mr imelledii^jiow dojou feel aboujths 
smett? Does ihmhyou feel comfortable? Sec/re? Tense? Nauseous? Repeat ■. 
this with Tth^volunteers and the;i v^ith other smells. The. 
• ■ eTfort i9 to Have the s^ud^nts relate tlie sensation of smelling to 
their imagery of previous experiences and feelings. This kind ot 
• - Sty can be conducted witl^jhersensorfiteA 
i*es,"Vs^es, spunds, etc.). 
' Af trt-Vtudents begin to use their sgnse'^ore fully in perceivihg 
what is -going Ai ar6npd them and after they b^gin to understand ..... 
■ i.hdividuality\of^>erception, the teacher should move on to haying the 
students look\f or details in what they perceive. In perception we first 
Veco^nizeesomething because it fits a general concept We already 
have in our minds. The hext step U to use the spedfic percepts to 
. modify and expknd the general concepts. To do thil we have to take 
mef ul nbte of the detaik of the specific things so that we use these 
detail?to broaden. our perceptual experience. . - . 

Using the overhead p?6iector- helps students pick out ' 
general characteristics of objects and then move to more specific, 
• descriptions. Place simple tw.o-dimensional objects hke Keys, 
: paper clips, scissorsr^tc, on the overhead projector and-show on 
ih; screen, rf^ve students identify and descnke the various > 
' objects Move from -these" easily discernible items. to moi-e 
difficult on^s Whichwill require a gooc^^eal of imagination to 
identify. These latter objects should be mofe three-dilnensional 
, such as balls," eyeglasses, etc.Again, have students identify and 
describe what they think th^y see on the screen. 

Once students are comfortable using their senses to perceive 
afvd describe "real" objects, thi teach?T.cpuld move to using senses to 



piclc out detail in "representative" items. When we view the world 
directly, like looking 'out the window or smelling a roast cooking in 
^ the ov^n, -the individual senses are struck directly. However, when 
we loqjc at a picture only our sight is used dir^f tly. Yet, the appeal of 
many picti^res is not only to our visioh> they also hold appeal for our 
senses of touch, taste, hearing, and feeling^asVwell. For example, 
when looking at a good photograph of a rurming brook, o;^ can 
almost "hear" the rushing w/iter or "taste" ihe fresh, clean coolness. 
In these cases our senses are used indirectly and in relation to the 
details we can discern with our eyes. We have to "imagine" the other 
senses. This act of imagining sensory perceptions is pot confined to 
the.viewing of pictures, but it is always ac.tive,' stimulated by many 
different aenses.^ For example, sometimes we will smell somethiiig 
^nd then envision what it'looks like. As students become adept at 
primary or direct perception, they should be guided in .using tJ^^ir 
imaginations to mofe fully perceive things which strike crtnly one 
sense directly. 

^ Display a^ p ictur e whi eh-has a p p ea l f o r j taor-e-t^^wone sense. 
•Pictures of* bells ringing, pies cooking, f waterfalls, crowds- 
' * screaming, etc should help with this. As students examine this 
picture, ask.them to list the sounds they "hear," the things they 
"smell" or /'feel," and what they can "taste." After they have 
finished their lists, discuss the various senses imagined, concen- 
tfating on one sense at a time. At this point you might also ask 
students to cite details from the picture which heighten their 
sensory j)erceptioris other than sight. 

Thus far, the students have been dey^oping their abilities to 
receive impressions from their environments^ both directly and 
indirectly. In addition, they have been discussing spme of the 
processes involved in this perception. Now it is time for them to 
begin communicating their perceptions to others, to brainstorm 
abourtheir sensations. 

< 

t 

Reacting to Stimulus'- ' 
0£t«|^ve omitihese steps in the composing process becaUsewe 
• take it fo^ranted that students can go through them easily. These 
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are'sftges that many vyriters go through almost^utomaticalty. Once / 
presented with a topic, what does the composer d6 with it? He or she* 
explores it) taking it and looking at it from many^ different angles 
until something can be ^aid about it. the more narrpwly the topic is ^ 
defined in the beginning, the less room^for variation;Most composi- , 
tion topics, however, are very btoad.'ln hct, sometimes the ver^^ 
broadness presents problems for mwiyft udents. The parameters are 
too wide. What can on^ say about a topic ?s broad as^'Love"? Usually, 
the teacher believes the student is receiving a favor when a general 
to^c is assigned in which there is a good deal of room for individual 
interpretation. This is .true only when the student knows how to 
attacfc>SLUch a 'topic. Before we can be sure students have this knowl- 
edge, we Should take' them through the steps involved,— brain- 
st^orming^ categorizing, and stating the main idea. 

• Brainstorming. The move' in tbie^ attack is' to let one's 

imagihation roam,*to brainstorm. Given a topic, one has^o free- 
associate, considering ev^y possibility that comes tamind. This 
sound dbVious to most, but many students a+tack a problem in just ^ 
*the opposite manner.'Given the topic, they immediately try toiind 
the one aspect they will use as the basis for thf ir composition. They 
* may not know how to brainstorm; they may be unwilling to take the 
time for it; or they are not given sufficient time for brainstorming. ' 

^how a-picture to the class. Ask the. students to call out any 
. ;> ideas that cpme to mind Witj^out worrying about how they 
' might follow those ideas or about how absurd those ideas may 
sound. As the^tudents c^lj oot their ideas, list them pn the board - 
or on an overhead projector. ^• 

'Categorizing. After exploring t||e many ways a topic may be 
viewed, one mustrjedit thbse thoughts. At this point the student 
mak^s v^ribus decisions as tc/^hich ideas to keep ior further 
considfi^7ition; Jthose to drop; and those which may be redundant or 
subordinate to others. ^ ^ ^ • * * ' ^ 

^.pnce the students have nearly exhausted their ideas in the 
previous activity, stop, them and ask which of the ideas listed 
> / might go together and which might be dropped from the list. At 
^ . this point ypxS might find some items more general than others, 
. . so you can Jist a few under one or two of the more all- 
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^ ' encompassing ones. Throughout this' activity and. at its conclu- 
sion *explain.tbe process so the students are' rttadfe explicitly 
^aware of ,how to go about brainstorming a topic and cate- 

* gorizing their ideas for further development. ^ 

, In addition to being able to explore the ide^s a sirigle stimulus 
might btring forth, it'^Blso important for stifdeqts.to learn how' to 
dr^vv rglatk)nships amcj^ various stimuli and then brainstoi-m from 
these, relatibnships. Not only ar^ students often req^uired draw;, 
reiationshrffs^ among various ideas in school, such as- bfetween a 
character's actions in a hpvel aAdiJthe theme'trf the novel^^bat they^ 
-aUo *do t^is continually outside *of school, such as determining 
piersonality ^roui.what they Isee i^person d|)itig. Tfig, ability, to draw 
relationships Hs even more important, in tl;rms of the siudent's total 
reactioq-to'Schoql. For leacnir^g tbj5e.*ri^aningf lit.the student ha^to* 
see,thfe relationship^ betWeeh.what is j€arnedin.t he* classroom and 
•life in tlte world ^ufsider ' \ \ - > ' ' 

' J' ^Brj^hg in thrt*^^f(erertt objects/such,as an old shoe, a hat, 
• and »'a^i umbrella. Ask. your students ysfhat the-I'e^atioIishfip 
* ^"'amdng the9ejthr#:^_<)bjei:ts m/ght be. tist*the students' fdeas on 

* the board or an oVerhj^ad»p>6ject6ras they tofhe forth. After the ' 
. * ideas t>e;^in t6 di^vindlj^ ask'tbe^class'todes^nbe^ft article irv 

detail includJnj^-thfe yafious funptibri^ of the ar^R.' Af ^er they 
. .dp fHis,'ij^k th,e ?tv|flents if 'lHey\have arty^napri|^^ug^e&tio,ns 
. ''^ibout;th^^ relafaonship among the articfes. (Sometimea lifter 
, describing thfe* cpm^on^nt d^itails the stjldents wffl see^ore 
Vias^the ob}ect& kave irt tommoh.) 'Again,*^ explain hQw'thc 
.;stuctents' drevy trjelatlon^Jijps ainopg fhe. objects-, and' brain- 
^sjtdjrmed for id^as. . . * 

Siajing th Main- Idea., So farwl4i4Ye be6n condentrating on 
explorrog tofScs* cat6]^o^izing id^is, acrtd seeching o\it'rela.tionships 
among stijnSfi^'On^e thesiudeAts ar^-abfe rodo thit, they are ready . 
fo;mx)Ye to thfe j^^'xt,?(ep:^.expr«ssiing jhe iijain idea^^of a series of 
related thought^ 'T^ey'hivehfid practid^ with this'inthe previous 
activities, but they haVe not dealt^^ith theproblenvof actually Strftirtg 
th? mai^i idea? Rather,^they )iaVejnei:efy.C4tegorized'ideas and^^ 
'thatfSOmeM^^e suboftliAate toothers. In this step/ithe task is ^ne of 
taking several ide^s, findtAg* the'relsitionahips atnong them, ^nd 
stating the idea.Wiich ho^s then! all together! ^ # 



„ Glue four or fivf pictures that deal jvith a specific idea (such 
- as sports) off -part of a large piece'of ccmstructiop'paper: A good 
deal of room should be left over after these pictures hai^ b^en 
mounted. Haye the claffs discuss the relationships among- these 
pictures and come up with a topic which yyould include all the 
pictures on the poster. After students have arrive.da't a topic, 
'«ive them magazines they can cut up.*Ask them to find other ^• 
pictures which deal with.tKe same topic, cut them opt, and glue 

, them on the postef : .v * 

, ' ■ « • • • , ^ - 

In this exercise the teacher presents fhe pictures and makes sure 
there \i \ fairly obvious topic under* which they might all fall. The 
next step is to have the studertts.go through t^e entire prcxess of 
locating the main idea. - . , 

• Gatheralargenumber of small still pictures, about ten per 
' group of students. 'Divide the class "into small grfups, about 
• three toiive per grou^ Ask the student* to select- from the 
grciup pictures those wWlch they feel belong together. After they 
mai^f their selection, ^ rculate among the groups arid ask each 
group why it selected those particular* pictures and whatHhe 
"* pictures hav^ in coirtmon. The Aain value i)f this activity comes 
from the' discussion among the students^Jrbout which pictures 

belong and wKich do not. • . . ' - 

A, ^ . • ^ ^ ' 

'^'An altBCpate oVfollow-up activity coujd involve the construction of 
an informal colkge. . , ., * < ' 

Bring iti some magazines which the students cantut up. Ask 
them to cut out pictures which are related and paste them,on»a 
piece of construction paper, making an informal collage. Once 
the collage is completed, ask the students to assign titles to their 
collages and explain the relationship' between the" title and the 
comffenent pictures.^Depend% oit thf classjjthis explanafidb 
' • might be more effective if made tb each other in.pairs or to the/ 
teacher privately, rather thaij^in front of the entire class. 

The final step in this stage of the composing process is to bring it 
all to bear on a culminating activity. This activity should«reqaire the 
students "to goihrough thf entire process to idate. perceiving the 
details in a specific stimulus, ex ploring^tKe possible ideas, p^ting the 
related ideas under a unifying theme, writing a rough draft, sharing 
the work with others, 'revising the. composition, arid, finally, 

. . • " AO 



^ » submitting it to the teacHen In this way the atwdent is* applying the 

• skills in a complete product., • . • 

Sequence 

CotnposiHon textbook»s often deal ^extensively with this step in 

* the composing profcess. However, mbst of these text^ presume that 
^ the sTtudents already realize the importance of sequencing arid that 

they are ready to perform it with sentences. The exercise^ are usually 
carried ^ out 'ijidiviiiually and often involve putting scrambled 
sentences into correct order: Not only does this assum'fe ihat the 
students are i|eady to manipulate verbal statements, but also that ^ 

• there is a correct way/to order jhe sentences. In composing ideas, the 
act of sequencing conves 'from .within the composjer, not' from out- 

• ^side. By teaching students that there is a "cortecfprder for state- 
ments, yve "may be shortpircuiting the composition process. Part of 
the sequencing ^t involves tuFning the ideas "around inside one's 
ntintf afid seeing the relationships from withiof When students are 

' presented with statements that can be sequenced in only one Way, 
the ©rdeyf^^eing impjosK from without. • 

In older to help^ovefcome this imposition of "correctness" from 

• some oiftside- agent,' it if'advisable to let the student'? sequence of 
ideas s'tand for Mfself, especially In the early stages .of working with 
thia concep^t. In other wo^*ds, after the student has manij^ated 
pictures or obfects into a specific^rdeT, do not force the student to 
defend the statement verbally. In fact for nuany students it is 
probabl^best not Jo force them even to translate this statement into 
verbal statements immediately. Let them feel Success an,d security 
with their own perfprmance before putting them into the more 
difficult position of verbalizing these ideas. Obviously, this advice is 
more appropriate for the more nonverbal students. Many others will ' 
probably wish to tell their sequences to either their friends or toth'e 
te^icher. In this regard, it is often easier for the stydent ^o ma^e the 
trans'ition from a manipulation of ideas to verbalization of these ideas 
l>y telling friends fir^, and then presenting them to the teacher or 
the entire class. This is usually a more natural and less threiten'^ 
move for the^.student than immediately being required to prove 
oneself in front of the entire class. > ' ^ . 



As stated earlier, one of the most important steps in teaching ^ 
composition is thijt of discus^irtg tTie concept under consideration. 
The students should be aware of the importance of intentionaU| 
ordering fheir ideas in their communications to 9thers. They shoufi 
resize that tl:^ meaning of the message depends on the sequence of 
the ideas involved.'Not only does the presence or absence of meaning 
hinge on sequence, but also the meaning itself can be changed by 
altering the sequence. • ' ^ - ^ ^ • _ • ' 

Take a small number of slides (about six) that tell a short 
story (e.gv two boys fighting over a ball with one winning and^ 
the other losing in the end) and show them to the class in order. 
First, ask the class to jiist look at the slides and see if there is any. 
story t-here. Then, shoy^i^e slides again, asking the students to 
* tell the story picture by picture. Now change the order of the 
slides and ask the class to tell you the story again. They may Still 
^ come up with a story, it obviously will not be the same one. 
Discuss the reasons for the differences between the two stories) 
stressing the point that the ideas were exactly the same; onjy the 
order of presentation was different. 

.^AA^xer^ise 4ike this one hdps students see hxe n6€?d fbripaying 

attention to the ways they put their ideas together. When seeing it' 

^.visually, it is more difficult for them to say, "Well, thaty what I 
meant," than with priAt because the difference is more obvious. 
When putting their ideas down in^ print, they sometiines have a 
general visualizatibn of what the verbal^statements represent. Two* 
or three verbal statements may represent the same visual idea. Since 
the sentences represent the same thing, the order of the statements 
may become unimportant to the wnter. However, when confronted 
with the visual statements vthemselves, there is less overlap of id€# 
and, consequently, the importSance of the order become^ more 
apparent. / 

*^ Qnce students have discussed the role sequence plays in the 
composing process, they should be asked to practice sequencing 
ideas. As in other steps, I suggest beginning with visual activities and 
then working tovyard verbal ones. ^ \ 

. ^ 

Take a series of small pictures and have students put them 
into sequence. Tell the students that after they sequence them. 
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the pictures should either tell a story or explain a process, 
depending on the pictures used. In lower igrades begin with 
pictures which'have an obvious relationship and work towards 

Eictures that are independent stft^ments in themselves and 
ave little surface connection with each other. If the pictures dre 
too obviously related, ttowever, there will be a tendency for the' 
. students to look for the"correct" way to sequence the ideas. The 
pictures should have some overall theme in common^ but there 
should also be a wide variety of ways they c^n be ordered. 

One of the major difficulties 6tudentS'<?have with sequencing 
pictures is verbalizing the connections between the pictures. Often 
students tend to describe just the individual pictures rather than 
.compose a continuous narration or exposition. When, the students 
are ready to discuss what they have manipulated^ it is of tf n easier to 
begin with having the students just tell what the pictures say. 
Howeven^hen be sure to ask what happened between the pictures. 
The tetclier should ultimately focus on the space between the 
pictur^ nearly as much as on the pictures themselves. ' 

Oiice students have had practice with manipulating and 
verbalizing visual narrations and expos^pns^you might wish to. 
have them go through-the process fror^Wie beginning. You can 
X do this by having them actually take the pictures and then 

seq^nce the processed photographs. If your students do not 
have access to cameras, you coifld have them select and sequence 
pictures from magazines. - ' . 

After students have sequenced and verbalizedj^ictur,es, they 
might- go tljrough several other s^uencing activitiesjJBlSiigned to 
demonstrate the ^actical necessity of sequencing. This will give 
them practice with the prjocess they ccKnplete the composition. 

^ Ha*^ students draw a map of the way they would come to 
school^f they had to walk. You may want to have a map of the 
' * * area available to help them with this activity. In order to make it 
even more interesting, have them insert pictures or drawings of 
important places, such as the drug store on the corner at which 
y\ "they have,to turn right. Once the map is completed, the students 
^ould make' up a language experi(&pce story or write a narration 
; ^ u^ing the map as the overall background. This kind of follow-up 
iftivity would be valuable in that it would also give students 
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practice sequencing events both chronologically and/ or spatially, 
depending on the kinds of transitions they use. For example, if 
thfiy indicate the^events by "first, second, and third/' they 
sequence .chronologically. .On the. other hand, ir they use 
.transitions such as "farther down the street/' thev sequence 
spatially .Depending on the maturity of thestudents, it might b^ 
' appropriate to discuss these distinctions with them. Finally, have 
the students envelop a full cortiposition, going through the 
process of rough/draft, sharing, revision, and submitting. 

HAve the'students make time-lines of their lives. Take white 
. drawing pap^r (about 6" by 24") and tape several together so it 
can be folded several tinfes at six-inch intervals. The result 

* should look lik? a bellows. The title of the time-line, such as"My 
Life/' and a picture or sketch of.the student go in the first box. 
Tlje second box could have a drawing or a picture representing 
the student's first year in this world (pr in school, depending on 
the^i^e level); then the third, fourth, and so on until the spaces 
aVe cSnpIeted. If they wish, s*tudents coul4use pictures from 
•magazines to n?present^these different phases. They should 
leave room in each box ta write something later or draw a picture 

' representing respective periods of life. Then have each student 
compose an autobiography, completing the composing process. 

' In upper grades not all of the students need the extra work on 
sequencing. Yet, a good number do require some remedial work in ' 
this'area. Since ^they probably have been exposed to the difficulty 
many times before, they should approach the problenV from a 
different perspective Perhaps they havg to see the problem for 
themselves rafher-than have someone else point it out to them. 

For tf\is activity the student will need several s^ picture?, a 
. t^e recorder, and paper and pw. Have the student sequence the 
pictures so that they tell a story or explain a process and then 
record the story on tape. The student should now write the 
story. As the taped story is played back, ^h#ve the student 
compare it both with the^^isual sequence and with the written 
version. Any differences between the tape recording and the 
written version should be nferked. Throughout the playback 
-session, have the student note differences among the different 
versions and decide on which are the better sequence of ideas. In 
' this w«y many studeots are abl^ to recognize the problem Ithem- 



selves and figure out\ the better approaches without th^ 
Waluationyby the teacher. They w6rk through the process . 
!|isually, verbally, arid in writing; and then review what they 
avft done themselves. * 

Intil now most of the instruction has concentra|ld on the 
skeletpn of the composition. The thoughts have been gathered, 
edited, categorized, placed under general themes, and sequenced to 
convey the message to someone else. Now it is time to Kelp students 
embellish tliese ideas 'with appropriate description. 

DESCRIPTION • / 

In any mode of .composition in any medium, the final task is that 
of expanding and refining the skeleton to make it communicate the 
message as effectively possible. For example, when making a print 
of a photograph, the composer crops of edits out extranejDMs . 
material, highlights other as{?ects, and, in some cases even adds detail 
through techniques such as superimposure. The filmmaker begins 
with a story line, visually, verbally, or both, and then changes it 
continually in the development of the final composition. In written 
composition, the primary unit of communication is words. Conse- 
qu^tly, the teacher's efforts might ultirhately be directed toWa'rd 
facilitating the students'' use pf words to describe thoughts or 
impressions. 

An essential part of this act, however, is the realization of the 
rel^ionship between the words and that which they stand for, the 
imag^they represent. Too often teachers focus onlyon the words, as 
thougn'they wer,e,entijties in themselves. In doing so, the f^ct that 
words are representatwns of images, either pictures or processes, is 
overlooked. In order to help students see the ^ur^ption of words and 
f the relationship between words and the concepts they'rejJresent, the 
: focus of instruction shpuld be on illustrating this relationship, rather 
than on le^irning words in isolation. The student should work back 
and forth from the concept or image to the words:. The aim, 
therefore, is to help the students describe the thoughts, emotions, or 
images they envision. To achieve this aim the student has tp work 
with both the image and the word. 
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^ Activities such as the foUov^ing are designed jto he^p studetits. 
expfore th^ relationship4)etw^en words and'images ^nd, especially/ 
to facilitate their u5e~ofwordsrtD^ii^?wn their ima^^ritngs. As wifh" 
othef steps in the process, the activities are sequ^nj^red to'alloyy for 
discussion of the composing act, rnctfe through a s§ri^^f act;ivities of 
iticreasing dif/icuHy, and finally apply the princi^^s invqlved to 
written cpmposition, • > ;/ ' . 

Show a slide o^^a person or action oa the screen and- ask 
students to call out words or phrases,.not sentences, which they 
fejel describe it. As they call out th?se wgrd^^ist thenfvon tJKe 
chalkboard or on the overhead projecto;*. if^u may, have to 
prom^ them with questions such as. What kiH^^look Uthal? What 
do you think this persor^^ke? Once the studepis- have finished 
caHing out words, j^ffBT^the relationship b^|[Ween the words, 
and the slide by asking questions such as. In what way is he cute? 
4 ' At the sajne time tmtq expand their Vocabulary ij> relation to the 
k slide by asking fo^ther words that might d4j:nbe the slide 
better, asking questions such as. Can you. think ofjinother word for 
^sute? You may yvant to use a thesaurus or dictionary for this. The 
, attempt is not to arrive at the'' correct" description, Jbut rather, to 
explore the fnai^y words one can use to de^^cribe the imige. You 
. * should use'more than one slide as some will be more motivating 
th*\ others. ^Alsp, the more they'practiee wijh it, the more 
*y^uable ^d productive the exerpise. 

The previous activity .stresses the group discussion of the 
relationship between ^words and images, This^md of discussionis 
necessary to help studervts^earn from each other and to explore the 
process in a noiilhreafenlng way. During these discussions the class 
tone should be one of sharing ideas rather thaa ''seeing what you 
know." The following activity is meant for niore individual worljand 
may be used as an "in passing activity," one w.hi<5h students can^kr 
when they have spmeiree time and would likei^try. Since the Valu^ 
of such an activity comes from discussion ^^P^ut the .words and 
pictures, it is .prpbably best if the studeni work in pairs .or small 
groups: « , 

s Use a flannel board' or magnetic paoer (s^ Appendix) to 
md^e a description <^hart. Ort* the left sUde of the ch^rt place 
descriptive pictures (e^g., pretty girl, messy room, athlete, eh:,), 
On'the other side of the chart, or in a box underneath, place 
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scverlfKlescriptive words that can be attached to the chart. Have 
the students ,work in pairs or small gfbups to select ilppropriate 
words for the pictures and plate these words next to the specific 
pictures. By using the flannel Ihpard or magnetic paper, the 
pictures Can be changed feeqnently and the vdcabulary^ list \ 
incrwsed steadily. 
- * • / * ' 

These aftivitifes' are geared to associating specific words with ^ 

iinag^^. The next step is to puit the specific words into content in an 
• effoft to diastribe aw image ta someone else. ^ . 

• 

, Fbr this activity you* will. need three similar hut slightly 
different slides, a slide prpj€<:tpr, and a screen.Have one student ' 
Stand yvirfi back to the sqieen' while the rest of the class views 
' pneof the three sflfesand tries^to describe the slide as accurately 
as possible. It is important .that no one except you has seen the 
other two slides. After^tJ^ class 4ias described the slide oA the ^ 
screen to the jstudent, turn the projector off and hav? the 
student turn around. Now mix this slide in WUh the'other two. - 
Ask the student whose bafck was turned to select the slide which - 
the class described from theth«e slides als^you show them on the 
screen. If^he or she is Unable to pick it out, discusS'how the class 
might have described the picture more accurately and repeat the^ 
exercise with three more slides. You could extend this activity 
by having ^students bring* in pictures and lead the activity 
themselves. _ _ ► 

• With these^activities the teacher not only helps student s 4evelop 
their description skills, but also provides opportunities to increase 
powers of perception and develop abilities to select relevant details 
from images. The Tiext type of activity involves jiaving the students 
describe a moue abstract image fd an audience. 
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Have one student leave the room. While gone, have another ^ 
•student draw an object bn the chalk board or on the overhead 
projector. Have the student return to the room but^nof look at 

* -the object draWn. The returning student should sit at adesk with 
^ back ,to the object and be prepared to draw the object on a piece of 

paper. NoW, have the class describe thp objecito the student, 
who will replicate it while the classis explaining it. Compare this 

- drawing with the original. .If\h.€fre are major discrepancies 

• between the two drawings, discuss how the class might have 

- helped with their descriptions. Repf;at this exercise several 
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times, perhaps with increasingly comphcAedob)ects -You mi^^^^ 
STo vvy it by having the returning student draw the object on 
the bojird with the class describing the process of creating the , 

oljject rather than the outline. 
• Thus far in this step,' We have had students work with individuai 
words and with putting wQi«s in context to describe images. Now 
the students shoold translate the visual and the verbal to print. 

Have the students selecfa picture and write a description of 
that pictere. Place all the pictures in a pile and have the students 
. trad/ compositioi^g. Now, have the class try '^^t'-V^f 
• appropriate pictures with the compositions. Once the matching 
is completed, either by those" with the compositions if the 
descripHon was effectt.e or by the original writer >f '^^^^ ^ 
have the^tudents work in pairs to.<liscuss how the written, 
composition might be, altered to more accurately or vividly 
describe the picture. ' • 

As a follow-up exercisetothe descriptionof the object, have 
each student draw an object and then describe it in wntmg on a 
separate piece of paper. Put all the drawings in a pile (unnamed 
of course) and have the students )^ade compositions. Now have- 
the class match compositions and drawmgs. After the ma^^^^^ 

ings, have students work in pairs to discuss the corn^i 
■ tions might be'altered to more accurately describe the object. 

This activity can be slightly changed to^tlP^^^^'^S"? 
a process by having the students first draw t^e ob|^ect and t^^^^^ 
explain in writing how someone else could drawlhr§a*e object 
Now have the students' trade compositions and attempt to 
• follow the directions and draw ke object Once the drawings are 
. completed, have the students compare their drawings .with the 
origjnals and discuss arvy discrepancies with the original com- 
poser. , « • ' 
• The sequence of ac"tivities\escrib«l in this chapter jsjnot 
unilateral. One ^es not go stftight through these steps without 
detours or regressions. In composing, one operates at many different 
levels or stages simultaneously and interchangeably. The activities 
have beeiT presented sequentially here to help the student realize 
that there is a composing process and to help put the writing act into 
per^ctive. Too often the student sees the process as a series ot 
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isolated exercises leading to a final grade. Consequently, the student ^ 
should be asked periodically to write a complete composition, 
demonstrating that one Skill does build on another in the effort to 
convey ideas and feelings to others. : 

'fn addition,»9tudents come toA^e class with a wide variety of 
experiences and abilities, and^iany of the steps described have . 
already been internalized by-^me. H9wfever, it will not intellectually 
harm even thesc^students to revfew-the compo/ient steps, especially 
if the teacher gears the spdtific activity to their experiential %hd 
academici)ackgrounds. On the other hand, it might seriousJv affect i 
students whp have not internalized the process if it is taten for 
granted that they do understand it when, indeed, they do not. 

One alternative to this problem of teaching concepts understood 
by some But not by pthenrhas been^o separate the students into 
groups. This can be dowe, but I would suggest that the teacher do this 
within the class itself and only for the small group or individuaUvork. 
One of the mair^ objectives of the full class^discussions is tohave 
students of ;different experiential and academic backgrounds share 
their ideas with each other. If they are Separated, not only does the 
class miss this sharing, but the system also imposel" quality labels on 
the groups and the activities. In effect, it says that the hpst students 
work with print while the poor students work with visuals. This is . 
wrong. The main goal of^all^of the Activities in thi% text is to 
demonstrate that the composing process applies to many different 
media and that ttinderstanding the^pc9ee«^ in one medium is jpst as 
valuable as understanding it in another. The stjep^ hawe^xArmnated in 
written composition only bejcause this is' necess^ffy f§r academic 
success since print is the ma^or medium of conrimunjcation in schools. 

The nexf two chapters e)(amine two common areas of composi- 
tion: narration an<J exposition. Although many of the activities in 
those chapter's are similaV to some in thi§ chapter^ they are geared for 
more specific objectives. While the aiiti of thfs chapter is to help ^ 
stuil^ts explore the entire composi^ process, the following chap- 
ters help students composejor specific purposes in specific mpdes. 
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Nfirration 



C» For some reason many students are confused by the term, 
"narration." My brother-in-law, for example, w^s^iven an assign- 
ment in his college composition course toWrit.e a narration. Before he 
coul^even begiif, he had to figure put what was meant by narration. ^ 

* His confusion is ntft uniqye. I believe it stems from a previous teacher' 
making the process iriore complicated than it is. Teachers sometimes 

. do this^y placing too mu^h emphasis on the terms and on elaborate 
* definitions of these terms, the emphasis in these situations is on the 
term rather than on the process. On-the other hand,, the same 
confusion tan result when there is no distinction made between 
diffCT^nt kinds of writing. Teachers, therefore, should indicate that 
' there are different kinds 6f writing, such as narration and exposition, 
bu^ they should avoid building a mystique around the terms, making 
^thenj mcfre esoteric and complicated than they really are. 

basically, a narration is a story and the aim of narrative writing is 
to tell a story. As in any com^sing process, the composer has^to 

* * move through several steps in order to relate the story. While many . 

students go through these steps intuitively, some do no^ even know 
where to begin. Since the initial stleps, such ^s pe'r^ceRtion and 
H)rainstormiBg, have .been dealt with previously, I will not dwell at 
length on specific activities fi^ them but rather suggBt'ffiat you 
review these sections with your students before beginning narra- 
<il^ive- composition. 
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' In writing a narrative it is especially important throtighout-the 
process to be aware of sensory perceptions and one's emotional 
reactions to these perceptions. Consequently, you should probably 
have your students go through some of these exercises aga^ 
expanding their perceptions and exploring their feeling^ and 
memories about those perceptions. You might, for example, have f he 
students do the "smellies" activity, but this time concentrat^n the 
story behind the memory of the smell and the feelings it brings to 
mind. Thegoal is to stimulate the-imagirtation, to recall an emotional 
state and the events surrounding that state. 

From here you can concentrate on narration — the act of 
storytelling. As^ the previous chapter, the focus in this one will be 
on the process involved in achieving tlie final product rather than on 
the product itself. By working with the process rather than'just the 
product, we can again use a varie'ty o} media throughout the 
exploration. 

Although many^achers use visuals when teaching narration, 
they do so only in a limited way. A tea<^ei>often uses visuals during 
the instruction of narrative composition only to»stimulate writing. 
This very limited use overlooks the fact t+iat pictures, can also be 
composed to tell a^story. If (he teacher realizes that visuals, like 
words, can be composed into a narration, il seenfs logical that this 
medium can also be used to explore the process involved in 
composing d narration. For example, the teacher can use pictures ta 
discuss plot dWelopment just as validly ^s words since narrations in 
both media'contain a beginnings middle, and end. In short, I am 
suggesting that the teacjier make a fAr more extensivefuse of the 
visual medium tO'help students learn how to compose a story. Instead 
of using pictures just to motivate writing the story Jj^e teisicher 
should^aUo use visuals to actually teach the elements c^he story. 

At this point, howlever, I should note that although this text, 
concentrates on a visual appr^j^ to examining the composing 
process, I am well aware that mere are m^ay other approaches to 
teaching composition. No -single avenue or aoproach is complete in 
itself for all students. Whig^f ver avenue a teacher chooses, it should 
be supplemented by othfel-s where approprraie. For example, when 
examining narrative techniques, such as character, it would also be 

■% 
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/ an excellent idea te read passagjp from literature to defnonstM^^ 

* A how .professional writei#o it. I might add a, word of caution, 

• ' '.' however. When exemplifying processes with illustrations from 

: • literature, the teadher ihay run the risk, of discouraging some 
' students who have ,very little confidence in their abilities when 
. ^ ' confronted, with* print. When illustrating processes; the teacher 

^ ■ shotild be ^ure that examples are provided, not standards or norms * 
bv which the students should judge their Qwn efforts. The task, then, 
. is to bring as many examples of the narrative process together as ^ , 
possible so that each student will be able to understand at least one. It 
' • * is important tq .^pmeHftbei^.that ea^ch student has a unique way of 
learhing..Although there may be considerable ov«?rlap among some 

• ■ ; of the learning rfiodes, no single method will be appropriate for all of 
" * • -tKe'/Students ail of the. time. . • u 

. This clVapter explores the narrative process, beginning with 
•seeing relationships among seemingly unrelated ideas; establishes a 

basic outline for the narration; and then builds .upon that outlin^^^ 
■ • expanding the base statements to relate the story in detail. Although 
' ' pot every aspect of narration is cqVered, the more eSsent^pwrative 
■' elements, are discussed: plot, -characterization, dialogtle, and 
• * 'figurative language. At the end of the chapter, some additional 

' ■ • ■« exercises are Included^ to stimulate narrative writiB»«nd to allow 
4» -students to Work on various component, skills individually'. 

. ^ ' ' Seem^i^/ahonsfcfps. In the film W^yManCwto, the speaker states 
• .• ■ , that an essential part of. the^eative process is "looking ^t^one thing 
and seeing another." in order to do tfiis one has-fo be able. to let the 
mind waAder -to explore possible relationships among » continual 
- bombardment of 'different perceptions. Although this concept v>^s 

' ' di'sciissed in the preceding cl^apter, J feel it is important enough to fi- . 
, ^ ' ' introduce here. Storytelling is more "than just recounting a series of 
events. It is ofteri creating a relationship between events or ideas 
where none previously Existed. This is not a skill Vhaf cbmes 
naturally. It has b be developed and practiced. » • 

' Take any two large still pictures. Askthe class to describe 
what is happening in each jrtcture. This rnay also include a 
, description of each picture. Now ask the students to make up a 
story usipg both pictures. This story shduld I* composed by the 
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entire cfass verbally. The aim is just to give them practice in 
relating the two .pictures. liP they have^difficulty drawing the 
relationship,, you might have to go back to the descriptions of the' 
specific elements a^id help them dravrthe connections. Repeat 
this activity with other pairs of pictures. A good follow-up to this* 
would he to.ta)ce one-picture and have the class make up a story 
about something not in the picture. 

The attempt hire is to help the students first perc^ve con- 
-nections and then verbalize what they perceive. Tp do this, the class 
ttmdsphCT^should be one of free exploration. Often, the wilder the 
relationship, the more effective the motivatiortf If the clas^ has 
difficulty making up a full story, concentrate on One event, exploring 
the potential avenues it may take. After the class has begun to draw 
connections between two pictures^ you^are r€^dy to move on to a 
slightly more involved activity. # • 

Display. a jarge number of unrelated photographs or 
pfctures around the room pr on the floor. Ask^sotne students' 
(preferably volunteer^s) to select picture»<rom tK« display. Each 
student should select one picture to tell a story about. Then ask 
the s^tudents to stand>ip the, front o^the room ai\d tell a single 
*^ story as a group, each using his or her own picture as the point of, 
' focus but following the story line frpm the preceding picture. Iri 
short, they will be telling one story with eaCh picture providing 
some input to the totfil plot. But tell them not to finish the story. 
Before the story begins, tell the class that at the end pf the 
group's story one additional person will be selected from the 
audience to choose one more picture to conclude the story. 

If the story fails, discuss Reasons why it failed. Failure 
iTsually occurs because> fhe storytellers did not establish a 
setting; or initiate a^onflict or because each storyteller merely 
described his or her own picture and did not relate it to the 
preceding one. After jdiscussio^, ask for other volqrjteers to go 
through the same procedure. 

This activity actually accomplishes several goals at pnce. First, it ■ 
helps set an informal tone in the classroom as all the students are free " 
to say what they wish about their picture since there' is no ''correct'' 
story. Once the initial self-consciousnes^ of the students is over- 
come, the activity j^ovides a source of pleasurable sharing *and 
exj|>lorationt^cond this activity helps the studehts see and verbalize- 




refafionships into a story context. -iJJot only does this promote (fuick, 
thinking and impromptu speaking; but it also develops other skills, 
sjtf h a* hstehing for relevant details as well as maiji ideas and use of^ 
tfansitiohs to draw the, connections between the preceding picture 
and the student's. Althoixgh these activities involve development df 
-many skills and concepts, the main objectives are to enable the 
sftudents to see relationships and, especially, to promote a„class 
atlmosphere of eaploratioiCand sharing of ideas. 

-FraaneWork , * " ^ 

^Before jliscussing the various techniques and" elements bf nar- 
ration, itjs important thai the students see the general framework of, 
a narrative. This is Necessary if they areH^o understand' where alU)f 
the smaller components, such as setting, fit. The following activities 
demonstrate two methods of approacKlyig narratives. The first 
concentrates-on a single event and views it chronologically. 

Show the class a slide of some action (e.g., a fight). Ask the 
sttidents to jot down words or phrases (not sentences) that 
reflect their thoughts about what might have happened ten 
minutes previous lo this picture.. Give them about five minutes* 
to do this, then ask them to leave some sj>ace and draw a lineio 
separate this list from the next. .Then ask the students to jot 
down words or phrases that reflect their thoughts about what is 
* . happening in the picture now. Agafii, give them about five 
minutes and ask thenvtb draw anpther line. Then ask the clas?^to 
jot down words or phrises >ritat reflect their thoughts about 
what might happen t^ minutes after the picture was taken. 
Give them five minutes«to do this, then an additional two or 
three minutes to add to thp other lists. Once the students have 
had time to complete their lists, ask them to share what they 
have in each section with tKedass. After the sharing, discuss the 
procedure used to organize thoughts abbut the picture. That is, 
discuss this procedure as a^^sible way fb approach a narrative 
topic chronologically. ' • 

In the f%fst activity the student was asked to \6bk at one eveat in 
terms of what hafjpfned before, during, and after. In the following 
activity the student is asked to look ^t three general^tdry elements 
and describe^ various events in tKe short story ' bringing these 
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elem,ents into focu^. Although the sequencing of the events ntfcy be 
c*hronological/the empKaSe is not. on time,.but rather on the.story 
elements. While therftre many terms that can be used to describe 
th^plot structure of a story, the concept can be sknpjy seen as events 
that' take place as the niain character attempts to overcome various 
obstacles in efforts to' achieve some goaiy>lhi\e this oversimplification 
of plot structure may not be adequate for a fiilly developed narration, 
jit does provide an adequate, easily understood skeleton f^ future 
exercises. ' * • - 

^ On one page illustrate the main character, the go^^l,'and the 
major obstacle to be overcome. Make a slide of this illustration. 
Now make slides of illustrations of the events th^at take place as 
•the main character strives to achieve this goal. Show the first 
slide to the class, and briefly discuss the role of each of the 
elenjents in th'e story. ^(For example, "In a short story there is 
♦ usually a main character who is trying to achieve a certain goal. 
However, this goa) is difficult to reach because of some obstacle 
^ ^ in the way: The story revolves around the events that occur 
while-the main character struggles to ^rpass the obstacles and 
' win the*Tgoal.") After this brief introduction, show the slides 
representing the events, discussing each event with tiyt class. 
^ Now have each student draw on locate pictures to represent the 
three elements for th'eir own story (character, goal, and 
, obstifide). Once they have illustrated these elements, have them 
/ discuss the story with friends. After the disctttsion, have each 
student list froni seven to ten eyents in the main character's 
' attempts to overcome the bbstacle and achieve the goal. This will 
' give^each student a pjmple plot Vo use for future development. 

V The aim of thpse tryi?esof exercises is to have the student explore 
two approaches to composing a narration*. The first acti\«'ty involves 
looking at'a single event and^/describing^ personal reactions to^^it^ 
chronologically.' In the second>activity the student looks at three ' 
"simple elemertts of the story a^f describes the eveftts that tie these 
element* together. Both activities provide a framework and general 
understanding of narration so that the student will have some 
context into which 'some gf the more specific aspects of narraltive 
composi|^g can fit. These activities also give jhe student a way to 
approach a narrative, topic. 



Sequent . . 

As iaany comgosit^^ has the basic idea for a 

story, the riext^U^TirtKaF^ the ideas in order. For some 

students this is difficult These students often realize what they 
meant to say after someone has pointed out fhe confusion caused by 
the pobr sequencing, but they seem unable to put the events in the ^ 
order they want when they initi;illy write the story. The following 
exercises are designed to lead these students through the entire . - 
se(|uencing process, moving from the sequencing of visuals, through 
verbalizin|Nhis sequence, and culminating in a writing activity.. 
Although sequencing exercises are found in the preceding chapter, 
these exercises concentrate on sequencing events and are, therefore^ 
especially appropriate for narrative writing. The first exercise 
involves working with a nonverbal^tory with an obvious order. The 
aim is to make thestudentawareof the concept of sequencing events 
by concentrating on tha^step in the process without worrying about 
any other factors at the same time. 

^Make an overhead transparency X)f a cartoon "Strip, ^ 
preferably nonverbal. Cut up this transparency so that each 
block of the strip is isolated from the rest. You may wish to use 
acetate pens to color the strip to /provide interest but 'it is 
unnecessary for the learning^ of the skill Randomly place the 
strip on an overhead'projector and ask the class what the correct 
order, should be. As they call out suggestions, nu)ve tpe 
. individual blocks around until the order the/'diCtate is shown on 
the screen. Now have the class teH the story. Tlys activity could 
be supplemented by having individual students find or draw • 
their own cartoons; transfer them to acetate; ;cut them up; and 
have other students sequence them and relate the stbry. 

Initially, activities should involve class discussions X)f the con- 
cept. After the discussion the students should be encoui'aged to 
supplement •their'work through small group, or individual efforts ^ 
with similar activities.*^ TWs gives students an opp)ort un it y to sh g re v 
ideas before working alone. . ♦ . • ' ' ^ 

Another difficulty encountered by many students when work- 
ing with visuals i^ that of transferring the concept from one medium 
to another. In the first sequencing activity,'the students worked with ^ 
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visual!(^and then transferred that sequence to a verbal medium as 

they'toliiihe sequence. The^ext type of e)(ercise supplements this in 

that specific attention is paid to this process of translating a visual 

sequence to a verbal one and finally to a print sequence.^ 
\» 

Using a narrative filmstfip without captions, such as those 
accompanied by a record or tape, have the students tell the story 
as they vyatclWh^ visual trajislajion on the screen. After thpy « 
have had an opportunity to lell the story as a class, have them 
work in small groups or individually and write captions for each 
of the frames. You might have to demonstrate th^ writing of 
captions with the first few frames of the strip and then have the 
class supply captions fcr the remairrfng ones. 
* - " '«* 

Both of these activities involvje working with a story that has 

already been determined by someone -else. The goals of the activities 
are twofold. First, the students sho^d realize that qne of the steps in 
composing a narcaticyi is the sequencing of events Second, the 
Students should begin to see the relationship, between visual, verbal^ 
and print sequences — each be^ng a translation of the preceding one. ' 
Following this the students should initiate the events themselves, 
visualize them, and then verbalize them toother students. In short, 
they should apply the narrative process as they have worked with rt 
so far and then write a story, goir^ through the various steps in the 
composing process. r 

Have stydents collaborate on a story and draw or cut out 
pictures to illustrate it. They should mount these pictures so 
that they could be placed on a flannel or -magnetic board (s^e 
« Appendix)^ Give the students time to (a) make up ^he story 
- together, jotting down the sequence of events;: (b) discuss 4he 
pictures that should go along with the story; and Cc) rehearse the 
presentation. The story should not be very complicated. It 
should have one basic setting and few characters. After the 
students have finished their ^paration, have them present the 
story to the clas^. One student reads the story whiJe the other 
manipulates the characters. If you do not have the materials^for a 
"^'t^ flannel^r magnetic board available or you feel yoijg students 
' would resent doing this acti^ty, you could jiave them present 
«^ the story • as a series of still pictures instead or actually 
maneuvering the figures. The important part of this activity is 
that students work together to create and sequence a story and 
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then present a visual-verbal presentation of the events to the 
class. 

An activity like this should help revieW narrative sequence for 
the class. However, there may be some students who will need 
reinforcement of this Aill pjei:iodically. Consequently, it might be a 
good idea to have some activity which would. allow students, to 
'review sequencing on thei/own whenever they or the tea<her feels it 
is necessary. 

Set aside a sectien of the classroom to establish d^x\ interest 
center where the student who needs extra work pn a skjU can 
find an activity to help. Place several pictures randomly in'a box 
/at the inter^t center. EacK picifure should have a hole punched in 
/ the top. Also at the ijfiterest^ renter place a board with 10 to 15 
^^*Hiooks and a tape recorder with tape (cassette would be the 
easiest). Whenever reinforcement on sequencing is needed, the 
student should select pictures frdm the box and place t|iem on 
Ihe hooks on the board. Then the student shouljd vetbalize the 
story into the tape recorder. The pictures and the tape should be 
left intact until someorie else, such as the teacher or anotjter 
student, has listened to the story. A Variation of this would be to 
have the student write the events of the storyjifter recording 
them and -tfien compare . the sequ^nce^^ events as, stated 
visually, verbally, and in wrttiitgT 

Activities like those presented in this section should enable the 
studerft to construct the basic framework for a narration. Once able 
to do^ this, the student should be ready to develop the various 
components of the narration: the beginning, middle', and end. 



Beginning, Middle and Eiid* ' ' ^ 

Although'no single method of ordering events fits all narrative 
situations, all nar^ations^have a beginning, middle, and end. One way 
to introduce a general discussion on thes^arts of a nJirration is to 
discuss them in relation to a television dram^, such a^'The FBI" or 
the old 'Terry Ma^a''The action which takes place just prior to the 
first commercial is the beginning. What functions afe served'by the 
beginning Thirst, it strives to convince the audienc? to sit through the 
first commercial and stay with the program. In sl^^-t, its major 
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purpose is to interest its audience. Second, it introduces the major 
elements of th^e^narrative, such as the'm^in char^icters, the setting, 
and the situation or conflict. Third, if provides background for the 
rest of the story. When a student composes a narration, the 
beginninlg should accomplish the same ends. , • 

Beginntf^ One consideration in beginning tlje narration is 
movement. How is the composer gi>irtg to bring the majdr events inta 
focus? T ie specific characters and their plight can be introduced 
immediately and then related to the Wqrld around them. Or the 
c.omposej' canTOgin w^th the overall environment and zero in gfi the 
Individuals with whom the story is concerned. Should the story go 
Jrom sperific to general or from general to specific? Neither direction 
is always correct for every situation. The aim of the activities such as 
the one that follows should be to discuss the effect.of movement on 
the audience and und^r what ci/cumstances one direction is more 

appropriate than the Other, ' „ > 

< ^ !.'^' ^- - ^ 

Show several sliders, which demonstrate movement, in a 
specific direction (e.g., a picture of a crowded beach, a family on 
that beach, two boys playing, and one of the two boys). Show 

• \th^ in one order and then the revei;se. Ask the class which 
•^d^rection is ^ more effective. There will probably be some 
'disagreement. Do- not try to arrive at the cbrrect order, but 
rather diScuss why one group prefers one direction and the rest 
the o :her. Try to gear the discussion toward the purpose of the 
authcT, such as tilling one boy's story or telling a story about the 
wholi? family, with the boy as a point of focus. A good follow-up' 
4p this discussion would be to have the students find, draw, or 
take pictures and then sequence them, paying particular 
atteni ion to movement. After students sequen(ie the pictures, 
they could discuss the direction and effect .they are trying to 

H create. ' . 

During the discussions of these concepts, it is inriportant that the 
teacher remember that although one direction may be preferred over 
another, t iere is- no "right" answer. The direction depends on the 
effe^ the iuthor i^ trying to creat^ on the audience. The composlw 
may, for example, \fe trying to surprise the audience by beginning 
with a very specific, private scene and then suddenly reveal that it is 
taking place rn the middle of a crowd. The goal is to have the stude'nt 
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consider the ahernatives and then make a choice rather than select 
one directipn because he or she is unaware another exists. 

While the movement or ^irectioivvof events in the beginning 
brings the audience's'tfttiJition to focus on the story, the setting 
accomplishes the s,econd objective of the Beginning by giving the 
audience the necelsa'ry background.' Activities like the following 
should be arranged to ijitroduce students to this concept through 
various learning stages: visual toverbal to print. The goal.of each is to 
help the student realize tfie role setting^ plays in ^ narrative and to 
^ive practice establishing a setting. • ' 

Make a large poster depicting a scehe and display it in easy 
- * reach of the students. Gather a large number of small pictures 
(abouV20) and place them randomly in a pile on a. table ne^he 
poster. «tt^e students select pictures they f^l belong in the 
posterl;cei)e:Hav€^ puf Thes"e^ifnires on the poster with 
.paper clips, tacks, or • tape. Ask why these • pictures were 
appropriate for this sceqe. ^ 

A variation of this activity would be to have t>vo posWrs, 
eadi representing a diffe?ent sc^ne, andThen follpw the same, 
procedure. This would give the §tu4ents a fchoice and your 
question might be why some pictures were more appropriate for 
scene A than scene B. In either case the discussion sHould 
revolve around the relationship between the small pictures and. 
•nhe scene. ^ • 

Activities like the preceding should focus on physical setting and 
the kinds of activities oir people that belong with that environment. 
,Once the students have discussed the physical setting. It would be 
valuable to extend that discussion to include tj;ie or jpiiood foster^ 
by that setting. » y ^ • * 

Using a Slide or large picture of a physical setting, suclf as a 
darTc street, conduct a discussion on how the students would feel 
if they were plated there*. Expand that discussion to indiade what 
/events* they think Amight *ke, place. As follpv^ ^^.u 
discussion, students tould dra^, Ipcate, ox tak* pilnire%^ich 
* they feel convey a ddfinite tpnfi, ^ey could discuss this tone 
with'Other students small groups. 

I , . ' ' . 

After the students have discussed^the idea of setting and t\i^ role 
'it plays jtt^^the narrafeve, it is time for 6hem to translate their yisual 
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and verbal ideas into print. For many this is easy, but for some 
tra'nsttion has to be very obvious. „ 

* ' Show a slide of a setting to the entire class. As the sAdents* 
; . examine the scene, have them call out.wqrds or phrased they 

would use to describe it. VVrite their comments on the chaise 
board or on an overhead transparency. Once they have finished 
--s^ calling out words or phrases; focus their attention on the list and 
have- them choose those which t^fey feel are most appropriate for 

• this slide. ^Yo6 could placeAi limit on the number or phrases 
allowejd in the final list, fofartg th|?m to be selective.' If^ 
appropriate to this class, have them explain their choices. This 

> activity could be enhanced by -letting the students use dic- 
tionaries Or thesauruses. One way to follow up this discussion . 
wt5uld be to have studepts|wQA in small groups to select a 
picture and list modifying ^^ioiJs ^ phrases for'it:' 



Activities like this help the student translate verbal idea^irecjtly 
info.speci||p words. Those like the Spljowing one are designed to nave 
- iitet woilc with efitirie sentences and paragraphs. Th^j^m 
ii«Ws-to show th^ student how to expand descriptionsIR 
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ts-to show th^ student how to expand description^ 
'dftting. At this point in the, instruOTofi' of composition, some 
teachers feel it is netfessary to take tiiae out to discuss parts of speech, 
espec^^adjectiyes^dverb^, or modifi^fs. However, this is ineffec- 
tive for many s*u;dents,,especially for those vifHh nmri the knowledge 
most. Usually these students have been exposed to parts. of speech* 
for several ye'ar^ and 'sjtill do^ not'^understand*the terms and will 
^pfobabj^i^e equally^ f^ustrated/tf cotflSb'nted with them agaii\. In 
lliddition>^this'kind of activity/takes time away fr^m the real job of 
using printed wgfds to specify thoughts. It is the use of words that is 
' importiant; not^he labels t)ne might han^ on that particular use. In 
order to focus attention on the use itself^ the teacher mould work 
directly with how a composer can use Modifiers to clarify and specify 
ideas. * ^ 

^ ^ Show a slide of a setting to the entire class and ask stui^ts 

\5 ^if heir to write or. dictate a description of \fki setting. Once you 

<^ ' hfiiive the descriptive parajraph, delete some of the modifiers 
jjyEWQr leaye spaces v^her^rodifiejs might be Inserted. Put this 
„ ^ . pacagrauh on an overhead transparency and asS each student to 
* i^writjt on a piece of paper words for the.blarfk sp^es. A^ter 
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' students have had anx>pportunity to do this, ask them to call out 
cthe words they wrote, blank by blank, and list them in the 
appropriate spaces on the 'transparency. Discuss the various 
words in terms (jflclarifying the description'and making it more 
specific. After tljel discussion, show another slide and ask the 
students to write descriptive paragraphs of it, paying particular 
attention to words siich as those used in the class discussion. 
When you fead these paragraphs, indicate places CbFanks) wherf 
tKe students could have'jnserted*jj||^e words to clarify ^e 
setting. ' ^ - . > - - 

. As with Sequencing, some stuctents will need reinforceme^jt on 
this skill Activities like the following one are meant to he ma4e 
available to the students throughout" their work on beginning a 
naVratiye. Thig gives them arn opportunity to experiment WitRlhe 
i^s pn their own, without ^ny obligation or pressure. 

Using a flannf 1, magnetic, or bulletin board create a scene 
for the beginning of a story. On the board jArce a few pictures 
that describe a little of the setting (e.^., pictures of an office 
'^biaWing). Meir the^l|d place a*box ^t pictures or sev-eral 
magazines which fli^^^nts ciH^ut up, materials for hanging 
pictures on tl^e boaro^Ed' a tap^ recorder and tape. At thtir 
\^ fei$ure the stud? rtts, shroldgo to the,area (perhaps an interew 
^ ' center), and find nu)re pictures to hang on the setting. As' they 
hang more.pictures, they could record the description, of their 
picture in relation to the entire setting. Itvvofici probably ^ best 
^hey listened to 'the previous r^p^wii^ and began where^the 
' other l#t off. When the picture is complete, play back tlie tape to 
see how the setting ha^ cj^veloped This board could be kept ' 
' active .throi^hov^t'the discussions of narratiohrbuildiog towatrd) 
a complete Sitory" whiiiH would eventually be visualized on the 
board and jecoi^ed on^ti^. / * 0 

Middle. During the middle (ofa.nl|^tioathecomposerbuil(^^ 
Btilk the ^fory. On most one-hour WRvisignjprog^^ middle 
occurs bfetween the first and fourth cd^mercialsHL)uring.thi$ time 
the hero has several- fights with the A^illa\h, gets involved with^he 
girl, makes.a few statements abou^Mife in general, apd seems doomed 
to failure. The same format applied to'jnajiy other narrations as well. 
In' this section it is important that the composer pr0vide>he audience 
with enough infotmatiUh so they can follow the sequence of events. 
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T^felp studerits with this step, the teacher could review some of the 
sequencing exercises, if necessary, and discuss various ways the 
events cpuld be ordered. During these exercises; however^ it is 
important to concentrate on the-connections between everyts. 

• Have a sn\allgf^up of students sequence approximately f i^el 
slides into .a story. Show the. slides on the screen^elating the 

* story as each slide appears. After the students hav^mished the 
story, go back over* the story and concentrate oh the space 
between the slides. List the transitions on the chalk board and 
discuss alternatives with the class. Depending oh the class, you 
may wish to discuss the type of connection specific transitions 
make (e.g., "since" assumes a cau^sal relationship between the 
events). . " * ' x 

In addition ^to placing the events in order, the middle of a 
narration also explains or Interprets tne events for the audience. As 
in the beginning, carefql selection oftwords is necessary to ensure the 
audience's understanding of what is going on in the story. 

Using a cartoon or an action picture as a motivator, create a 
' language experience story with tke class. As the class tells the 
story rev^j^ing around the cartoon or picture, write it down on 

* the chalk board, newspript, prion an overhead transparency. 
After the story is finished, read ilover with the class. Now take a 
passage which iHustrates an impol^ant event in th Aiddle of th# 
story ad rey^rite it, leaving blanE^s^vhere you feel the story 

- could be more descriptive or accurate. For example, the word 
"tripped" illustrates action better tluin 'Vent" in the phrase 
/'v^ent into the rootp.'" Put this second transparen^on the 
overhead and ask the students to fill in the blanks. MFmey call 
oujt words, list them in the blanks and then discuss which words 
•►are fluost appropriate and why. Fill in all the blanks and reread 
. * ' H^th t^e class. As in'an earlier exefcise, ask the students to write 
'^^fheif own description of an event and go over it, concentrating 
^n the words used or that could \>e used to clarify what is 
happening. Before they w/ite this paragraph, however, it might 
be a good idea to review the types of words that p>ortray action by 
listing thepn on the j;>oard as they are given by the class and 
expande^by you. 

End. The end of a narra^on brings the events to a conclusion. In 
the television program this usually tKcurs just prior to and following 
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the fourth commercial. Just before fhe fourth commercial the fterD 
defeats the adversary in ajclimacticevent, bringing the main conflict 
^o a cfose. But a few loose ends stUl hang and comments have to be 
made about the overall significance of the story. These questions are 
^IKSolvcd just after the fourth commercial when'the herocomes back 
to answer all the questions abOut the solution of the crimeandio tell 
the audience that the villain nev^r had a chance because criminal life 
is wrong. The endings of mos^^ narrations accqmplish the same 
results. They bring the events- to a conclusion/ mSke a statement 
about the insights to be gained by the story, a^d leave the audience 
. with most of its questions answered. The first effbrt in exerci%es like 
.the following one is to have the students realize the importance of* 
.the ending to a narration and the functions it serves. 

Make an* overhead tran'spcgrency of a cartoon and cut out the 
final frame. Sljow the cartoon to the entir,e class and have th^m 
^'tell the story, hopefully, they will grt to the end and realize that ' 
something is missing.' Instead of immediately asking^hem to 
supply the missing events, ask them what additionalmforma- 
tion they want (such as a conclusion; a statement) etc.). After a 
brief djscussion, ask the clas§ to makeAip'an enjjling, On<:e they 
* - do this, the activity is complete, but oF^ they .want to complire 
their ei\fiirt^with the original, so you mi^ht want to shgw the 
. final frame. Jf you dp show the final frame, however, do not 
: 4ndicate that it is th^'jcorrecf' conclusion, but rather just one 
ending. The sameactivity can be dpne with a narrative rilmstrip 
* 'or a short movii^^>f^;#ta^ showing all but the last f|tfWi rames 
or seconds ft^Tl^ig the clas? tg provide an ending. 

All of these^Gtivities'strould be^dlowed by having the student 
write endings tp other carto©fis, film strips, or films. After they have 
I writtrf endings, they shpWd share them with other students in small. 
gfo^s. If th# class is matur^f^eijoujjk the teacher could halve the 
studentsievahi^e th^ncUngs. Theolt^ria for judging should not be 
n^echanica.r^rrectn'ess, but whet>\er or not |^ functions of an . 
, encfitig ^re fulfilTed, such as giving a concluding event or answering 
, questipris raised earlier in'tHlf djto^; . ^ n 

At this joint it would be wql-thwhile to review the entire process 
to d«ftf. Having begun with sgeciftc initial* skills, worked through the 
deyelopitfentof a framework for a narrative, and then examined each 
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of the narratives, the composer should put it all together again before 
looking at some specific elements of narration. A review activity s.uch 
as the following one is important so the students ctmtinually realize 
how the examination of the parts fits in with the whofeprocess. They 
snpuld always see where they are now in relation to where they have 
been and where they are going: 

Indicate to the class that this discussion vyill review all that 
has b^en covered so far in composing a narration. Take any two 
pictures which may provide a basic conflict for a story. Display 
them in*Front o^ the class and then lead the group through the 
' comporfent steps in constructing a narrative coraf)osition. Begin 
by asking the students to describe each of the pictifr^gs, bftth in 
terms of setting^and action. List some of theiydeas on the Board. 
Then ask the class to describe the relationship between the two 
pictul-es, focusing attention on tl*possible conflict. At this point 
you should have enough to build the entire narration. 

hiSw develop the story by leading the class through the 
process with approi>riate questions. For example, compose the 
ba^ic skeleton ay asking questions such as: Whai happened ten 
, ^ yninutes before the picture was taken? What is, happening in thepicture? What 
happened fen minutes after the picture was taken? Record the students' 
responses on the board. Then go back and develop each sectipn 
of the narration.* First, compose the beginning with questions, 
such as: Whtre is the story taking place? When does it happen? Wh%^ 

* • involved? Agaiji list their ideas on the board. Now develop tne 

middle of the story by asking what happened in the story and 
listing :^he events in order on the board. Fin'ally, move to the 

* conclusion .with questions fliich as: What happened at the end? Does 
this mean anything to anyone else besides these characters? Again, list the 

^comments on the board. Once all the ideas have been expressed 
and summarizedon tbe board,have the students write their own 
versions of ^he story. They should^je allowed to use ideas from 
the board, but th?y should not be restricted to that if they wish 
to folloiv another path. 

^ With an activity such as this the teacher works through the 
process visually, verbally, and in print with the students, giving each 
an opportunity to understand what is going on through each of the 
three media. Then the teacher asks the students to work back 
through the discussion and demonstrate their understandings in 
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print. This feedback from the students should indicate to the teacher' 
who needs more work in what area and at what level. Some of the 
stuHents may have to be given another opportunity to demonstrate 
understanding by giving the teacher either a verbal or a visiftil 
narration of the saxifye story. The problfem may be that of trajnslating^ 
the ideas from one meditim to another rather than not being «ble to 
use the component steps. If>the problem is one of transference, then 
ttie teacher's efforts should be directed toward helping the student 
make the transition from one medium to another instead of 
reviewing the initial concept again. If, on the other hand, it is lack of 
understanding, the instruction should be aimed at understanding the 
•concept and then at transferring it from one medium to ajiother. f 
For. some classes instruction in narrative composition yill 
terminate here. For others, however, it is important th^t the 
^tudents learn how to work with narration in more depth so* that 
they can compose more than just a superficial story. In order to reach 
this greater understanding of narration, tat least a few major • 
elements must be considered. The next section of this chapter 
concentrates on the development of character and the use of dialogue 
*and figurative language in the narrative composition. 



Narrative Elements * ^ 

As with the discussion of other aspects of the narrative process^ 
the focus here will primarily be on how these elements are 
demonstrated in various media and how the teacher can use these 
media, especially visuals, both to instruct and to motivate students. 
Again, the assumption behind most of the activities is that if students 
internalize the concept by^working with it in a visual medium, they 
can more easily relate it to print than if they were forced to memorize 
the process only in print. Although the exercises are preser\t^d as 
independent activities, the teacher should reinforce use of the 
compost/ig process by having students work through the prdcess 
after each set of actifWlfs. 

CkaracUrization. Since students know more about themselves 
than they tlo about others, this would be a logical plac^ to start with 
characterization. Sometimes, however, students are reluctant to tiilk 
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or write about th,emselves as it (nay reveal to6 much to the audience. 
As much as students claim to be hohest and open with each other, 
there is-^till a deep need to preserve one's privacy. Many students live 
behind-a mask of what they think is the ideal personality. Conse- 
quently, it is often difficult for these- students to ^alk about 
themselves. When asked to do so, they become veiy self-conscious 
and some.times defensive. What is reeded is some way to enable them 
to look at themselves more objectively so that they can tap this 
wealth of information without becomingloo self-conscious about it. 

Pictures offer this possibility. An example will help illustrate 
this. Ann was a third grade student who had nevei- written more 

than a few words at a time in school. In addition, she seldom 

♦ 

participated in class discussions and when she did, it was with great 
reluctance and self-consciousness. Her teacher gave the foffowing 
assignment to the z\hs\ 

'^^ould like you all to go home and either get or take several 
-photographs ofe your life outside of school. These. ma]^4je 
pictures' of your family, your neighborhood, your friends, or 
your home. Bring these pictures into class on Monday. 

When Ann brought her pictures in, the teacher was pleasantly 
Surprised. Ann had gone beyond the assignment and had put the 
pictures into a little booklet. On each page was a picture of one of her 
friends and underneath each picture she had written a very brief 
description of the picture. In addition to actually writing something 
for class, Ann also began to participate activeiy in class discussions. 

I am not saying that this happens only with pictures orforevei^ 
student who works with pictures.' I am suggesting that sometimes a 
student is able to objectify and discus^per^nal thoughts when he or 
she can use a picture as a foil In efPect, the^tudent is talking about 
the picture rather tharfabout the self. OnceWfearrier is surpassed, 
the constructive activity oftenxontinues as long as it is received with 
encouragement. Exercises like the following one bi|ild on the belief 
that if a student can demonstrate feelings and ideas with visuals, he 
or she-will be more willing fo share wifh others. 

Have each student look through magazines for pictures 
which are self-describing. These pictures should reflect what the 



student enjoys doing outside of 5ch©ol and thekind of person the., 
student thinks he or she is (i.e., how the student thinks he or she 

.pp^ »rc »n 9»hp«UThe student should also look for pictures 

which portray tfe kind of person he Or she would like ttf be in the 
futtn-e, both in terms of occupation as well as personality. After 
eaj:h student >has located and cut out these pictures, have the 
class make visual piUows (see Appendix) of themselves. On one 
side of the pillow the student should place those pictures which 
reflect the present and on thfrother side those which reflect the 
future Although one logical follow-up to this activity is to have 
each student discuss their pillow with the class, I would suggest 

. they do this only on a voluntary basis. On .the other hand, it is 
important for them to shar* their creations with each other. 
One vyay to do this is to hang the pillows around the room, 
possibly from the ceiling or from lights, so that they can see their 

■ own and others' on display. , 

" The teacher also can make a visual pillow and* explain it to the 
class. This would not only motivate others to share th^ir pillows but 
could also provide an opportunity to begin discussion of characteriia- 
tion, with the tocher using the pictures to share his or her own 
character description. In such a discussion the teacher should raise 
points 's^h- as selecting action or interesting pictures to describe ■ 
specific aspects of the character. If interest permits, the teacher could 
also indicate that this is one of the ways acomposer reveals character 
— through^actions and through physical desor^HioA. of relevant 
features. After this discussion the class^cbuld locate pictures to 
describe characters other than themselves. ^ , 

In exercises likb those just described; the students work iftiHally 
witb visual media and then translate the idea by verbalizing what 
they have done visually. Once they feel comfortable vyith these 
media, the teacher should-help them transfer what they see and say 
to print, The following activities demonstrate ways to accomplish 
this. . ■ ' 

Have each student draw art imaginary animal. After 
drawing the animal, have the student write a derfcriptton of the 
animal on a separate piece of paper. The students should not put 
their names on either the paper or the picture. After the 
descriptions have been written, post the pictures around the 
classroom. Collect all the descriptions and hand them out 
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randomly to the class, then ask each student to locate the picture 
' the description fits. 

> * • ^ 

In exercises like this the evaluation of the charSicter de'scfiption'^ 

is realistic ^nd prompt. The stuJtent knows a^escriptipn has been 

successfully^communicated to the audience if the reader locates the 

right picture. If not, there are some areafe that need improvement. If 

the two students could discuss where the confusion arose in the 

composition, perhaps it can be alleviated. 

The following activity brings the students together as a group to 

•discuss /he process of characterization and then asks them to practice 

the process individually. 

Show a'series of slides depicting different peopI^As each 
slide shown, ask the class what the person is like. List their 
commenta^n the board or on an overhead tr<pisparency . When a 
student st^es what the person is like, ask for specific elements in 
. the picture that give this idea (e.g.^ a wide smile might indicate a 
happy person while a deep frown might show the person as a 
grouch). Be sure to include some slides showing two people so 
'that the class 'can also discuss how actions also help^ depict 
character Onanother section of the board or transparency keep 
track of the ways character is portrayed in the slides. After the 
final slide, reyiew the characteristics and the methods' used to 
portray these characteristics (such as -physical description, 
setting, actions toward otKer people, others' actions>Avard the 
character, etc.). Ffflally, show one or two mo;^^slides of 
characters and ask ^ch student to describe one of the characters 
in writing, using sonife of the techniques discussed in class. In the 
^ written description^ the student should not just say that 'the 
character is giean, but rather also should describe a situation or 
physical attributes that convey sucli an impression. 

Dialogue Exercises like the two just given help the stjjdent 
describe the personality and.physical attributes of a character. The 
next activity aims at helping the stydent get inside a character and 
describe feelings and perceptionsTrbm the ^har^acter's point of view. 
This type of activity asks students to empathize with the character 
and imagine what they would feel like if they were in his shoes. For 
thisj-eason^ it is often valuable to use pictures of people or situations 
with which the students can readily empathize. 



. * Show slides of a person laughing, crying, getting angry, etc. 
Ask students to imagine they are the person in the picture and to 
describe what they feel lik^, what they see, hear, smell, and ta«te. 
Discuss the feelings and sensations with the class by^mphasiz- 
irtg the feelings shown in the picture (citing evidence from the 
picture), and then move to feelings and sensations from the 
character's point of ^ew. This activity could be followed up b'y 
showing the students another>Qharkcter slide and having them 
. wrjte a view of the world from the character's point of view. 

Another way^of treating the same concept involves having 
th* students role-play the character in the slide. After the class 
discussion of the character, ask for volunteers to take the part of 
the character and a6t out an impromptu scene. While the 
volunteers are acting out the scene, other members of the class 
could take notes for a script. After the acting,"1iave the actors 
work with the writers in small groups to perfect the script which 
depicts the character's pysQnadity. They could .then put on a 
sho^t skit based on this script. 

Throughout the characterization discussions and activities, the 
teacher should dencionstrate how a CompoWdef ines and plarif ies the 
characters through physical descripliqn, action, and dialogue. 

Dialogue. Scriptwriting is obviously a perfect introduction to 
writing dialogue. Howeyer, it may be too far removed from the rtory 
format for%ome students tb see how dialogue operates wijbhin the 
framework of narration. One way to introduce narrative dialogue is 
with cartoons. 

Make a transparency of a cartoon with the words in the 
bafloon? blocked out. As you show this transparency oivthe 
screen, ask the students to fill in the balloons with appropriate 

• words. After the balloons have been filled in, ask the class why 
this dfalogue is appropriate for this action. In a discussion of the 
relationship between dialogue and action, you may wish to 
demonstrate how wordsxan either reinforce what the character 

• is doing or can'contratjict the action, depending on the author's 
intention. Thi^. could be followed up by giving the students 
comic strips With the words omitted and ask them to work in 
small groftps to supply the. missing words. 

In activities like thedte the actions of thefPfeople in the picture 
indicate what the'dialogue is. The task for the students is to first read 
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the p^ture, determining what the dialogue should be according to 
the setting and descriptions of the characters, and second to imagine 
the appropriate dialogue. After the students have had an opportunity 
to work with dialogue by itself, they should practice puttjng it in 
, context with the rest of the narration. % 

Show slides of people in verbal .situations, such as two 
T people shouting at e^cKother. As the class examines the various^ 
slides, have the students make up appropriate dialogue to be 
* included in a written account of what is going on in thf picture. 
After the class has had an opportunity to discuss the varfous 
• ideas, have each student choose a slide or another picture and 
write a narrative about the ftcene including dialogue. 

Scriptwriting is an excellent way to familfarize students with 
dialogue, as was demonstrated in a previous exercise. In /iddition, 
scriptwritmg forms a good bridge between verbalization of an idea 
and the print translation of that idea. One way to encouragej^his 
activity is through role-playing and writing down the dialogue as it 
' comes forth. Another way is to write a script for a film or filmstrip: 

Using a filmstrip which depicts two or more characters, 
have students assume the roles of the various people involved. 
' Give the students time to create, write, and rehearse their line^* 
After they have prepared their lines', show the filmstrip to lib 
class ^nd have the actors give the dialogue ^or each frame. If the 
actors' are too self-conscious to recite in front of the class, they 
Could record the dialogue on tape to accompany the filmstrip. 
This activity may be extended by having the actors revise the 
dialogue and play it for another class. 

Thfs type df activity provides a fairly easy entrance into role- 
playing for those' who are too self-conscious to actually perform in 
frorm of the class. First, it allow|^the very shy to use a tape recorder 
and mereby stay completely offstage. Second, the attention of the 
class is focused primarily on the screen, not on the actors. In this way 
the students can perform,.'but still remain in the background, a far 
l^s threatening position than totally in front of the class. 

As students- develop ability to use dialogue in scripts and in 
written narration, they will beg|n to see how dialogue can be used to 
^ ^^ elp define a character, to expliin or promote action,. or to make an 
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insightful point to the audience. Since these are the important under- 
standings, I would suggest that the teacher not be dverly concerned - 
with the jjunctuatioaof dialogue until the students have become 
secure in their understandings of the functions of dialogue in 
narration. The punctuation of dialogue is a mechanical act which 
should not interfere with the learnings of the concept itself. If it is 
stressed too early, the student may^ecome too wyy of this aspect 
and decide not to use dialogue at all. The teacher should encourage 
Ufe of dialogue first and then help the student learn the mechanical 
aspects later. 

Figurative Language, Nearly all composition in which two ideas can 
be juxtaposed involves figurativ,e language. Films, for example, use 
figurative language constantly as the filmmaker compares characters 
and actions with other things to definetnd clarify them througlWhe 
analogy. For example, the technique of moving quickly from a picture 
of two lovers kissing to one of a fire roaring in the fireplace has 
become-an overused visual metaphor comparing the passion of th^ 
lovers with the blazing heat of the fire. Indeed, the filmmaker often 
*has a more difficult task than the writer because the audience is 
usually.more familiar with visual metaphors than with print, having 
been expose<Up them more often. Bjecause we are so attuned to the 
visual medium and because the picture often leav^ more of an 
in^?ression on our minds, visual metaphors quickly become outdated. 
However, this medium does provide an excellent vehicle for the 
students' exploration of figurative language. 

One way to involve students in narrative writing is to show 
them that our language can be fixn if one is willing to experiment 
with it. In fact, such experimentation is important jf the conjposer 
hope^ to Wave a narration effectively portray a character or action. In 
addition to iliuslpting action* and character by dialogue and 
description, the composer also defines them by comparisons, 
thrOTgh figurative language. Hoitier, ior example, compares 
-Odysseus' driving the stake into the Cyclops' eye with 

"One who wijth in auger l>ores 
A great ship timber. Those below him 
' Twist it by thongs on iither side. 
And still it ever turns unceasing," - \ 
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is a print metaphor^ it is a vivid visualmetaphor as welfr^^^^^ 
f this analoev comes by the reader's visualizing thcj ^ 



Tslot only is t\ 

The power cif this analogy comes by the reader's^ visualizing thcj 
fuming , of tne stake. In fact, some have argued that nearly i^lj 
metaphors ar^ primarily ^^isual. If this is so, then the most 
appropriate place to initiate discussion of figurative language would 
be with visuals and comparisons between verbal idioms ancj 
. visualization of these phrases. 

Beginlthis activity very briefly by examining a few visually 
^Ibsurd phrases, e.g., the teacher bit his head off. First, have the clas$ 
^ discuss the idiomatic^meaning of the phrases, citing specific 
examples of when they have heard the phrase used. After the 
Iclass has discussed the verbal or idiomatic meaniAg of the 
jphrase, she w tlvem a picture of what it means literally. Now have 
jthe studeni s find their ovVn phrases or select t)nes fj;om a list you 
I have prepa red, an<J visualizcf them either with mobiles, pictures, 
I or drawing S/ . ^ " 

This exercise can be extended to include discussion and . 
visualization of ^analogies in writing as welL In these exei-cises it 
would be valuable to discuss the reasons behind the analogy and 
the effect the conjposer is trying .to4iave on the audience. For 
example. In what way are som/one's eyes^ big as saucers? Why not boxes? 

.Discussions inactivities like the last should eveptually bring out . 
tne idea that /analogies are made only between specific ^ispects of 
objects, not bjfetweerf entire objects. These specific aspects have tpbe 
common tp both items in the analogy, otherwise there is no p)oint of 
c<|>mparison../The audience has' to be able to visualize the relevant 
* details of thte comparison in cor^text with the original item. This is 
^ ti}ue of all |three media: visual, verbal, arfd print. If the audience 
^ cannot associate one item with the other with regard to some 
P^levant detail, thecomparison is absurd. For example, when a man is 
c<j)mpared with a lion, the audience can associate the strength of the 
t^o and, t^reforf, see the analogy. On the other hand, when eyes 
afe compared to boxes, the relevant details are either absent or so 
opscure that the audience will probably not comprehend th^ 
comparison. Students shoi||d learn to look for, relevant details jn 
altalogies* ^ , 

Select two pittares which can form an analogy, such as a 
man and a lipn, and ^how them to the class. Begin the discussjon,^ 
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• for example, by saying, Hwas like a lion, piscuss variousiways a 
man can be Jike a lion (picking out relevant details). Show two 
mare pictures, keeping the orientation of the analogy the same 
(i.e,, the man on f/ie lefl and the lion on the right). Ask. the ^tudents to 
state l^ie analogy. Use another example, sucHpte, Thi house was a 
service station, DiscusS the ways a house can be like a service 
station, pointing out retevant details s^ucff as both provide fuel. 
' (This example is purposely farfetched to^encourage s-tudents to 
experiment freely.) After repeating the exex<M a few times, ask 
the. students to find visual^examples of thgii^wn anjlhave them- 
show and discuss these analogies in small iroups. 

Visual analogies can also be demonstrated by showing one 
picture inside another. For exampfe, dr^w|a lange picture of a" 
heart. In the middle of the heart place a ppece of white paper,^ 
about 12r by 15". On this whitepaper flash,lslides of other items, 
such as a roaring furnace -ot^ ice cube.j^In effect, the visuat 
metaphor is saying" His heart was an iiecuhe. ^ith thisdemonstra- 
Hion the visual analogy is more direct than With the previous 
activity, but the ensuing discussions should" b« the same. 

- ' Working with yisuifr media when teachiniffigurative language 
accomplishes more than one objective. First, ft ^ovides an oppor- 
tunity to expand the students' imaginations, jko help them actively 
search for analogies as they otjierve life arouh 1 them. Second, using 
visuals makes experimenting with language^fi^n, even for those who 
do not like print. Hopefully, this enjoyment ai|d sense of experimen- 
tation will carry oVtr to their writing. Third, jit shows students that 
'figurative language is not just the memorizition of terms such as 
hietaphor and simile, but i^th^r it is at the cope bf vivfd communica- 
tion in all media. Pot this reason, I feel the| terms themselves are 
unnecessary at.this point. The teaciier shouljd introcftce terms only 
after the students have become coafident pjihe use^of the concept.^ 
Otherwise^ they rpay present an artificial obfstacle to understanding 
the use pf figurative language. 
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Review ^ ^ 

The folbwing are samples of activities 
the students review the narrative process, the first activity is an on- 
going one which provides an opportunity tor students to work on 



thfeir ovyrTto develop sloUs which continue to froOble them evjejv^f ter 
the clasfSiscuisions and follow-up activities. The secondexenjpfif ies 
thme which ||||rver .to give the students an opportunity tt> 
demonstrate their understandings of the. narrative process. 

di section bf the classroom, such as an interest center, 
place 'a large number of picturt* in a file box. For each |:MC^e ^ 

* have a series of questions pertaining to^that piotU^eAiid aimedat 

^* developing one^kill Eor example,' on the batk of a pictufepf a / 

* person you might have characterization questions, e.g., YihcA^lM 
this person took like? What is doing? What might he be saying? Whaftshis 

^. • personality like? For a picture depicting an action scene ydu:might . 
^ have plot questions,^ e.g.. What happened fen minutes before ike'piclure 
; , ^as taken? What was happening phenjhe picture was taken? What happened 
ien^l/tifuUj^fter the picturt was taken? _ 

" ' An InliBR center such as this /ives students the facilities and 
jjgportunmesiK) Teinforc'^rfiose concepts i^teacher has discussed 
in dass. In addition to all th^sft-it&ms mentioned ip this and previous 
exercises for the interest^nttr, such as ^jjj^ recor^r, boxes of still 
pictures, andstOTy«board, 'it should also have Materials the students 
can use to janlike'^theij^^wn pi^granis, such as extra slides, old 
magazines, scissors, tape> paste; e^txd construction paper. 

While riie interest center allows fof c^ontinu6us/review,.t|m 
following, activity is more str^ured in'ordjer to* be sure that tm'' 
students actually^can'tie a)l J^he^arning^^ogetherin a concentrated 
review. ^ . *t ^ ^ • s 

\ * After students' have become .familiar with the ^Jasic 
elements of a s^iort narration (settjng, plot, chafader), show a 
9 series of sHdes which encompass mpst of these elements. As each > 
slide is shown, ^a^sk the students where they woijd use it in a 
' * stoify (i.e., what narrative element does the slidereflect?). There 
niay be differences of opinior^ about many of the slides. T^s is 
g'bod; as it is the discussion of the concept that is valuable, not a 
t right answer. Select one ^de f rom the series and develop it into 
a paragraph dealing with bne aspect of 0ie story, such.as setting. 

- Ort^ the next day give students 'a list of introductory 
ser^,tences,* such as. The first halt of the day passed without 
incident. Show the slides' from the previous day and' ask sfu-.. 
^ dents to match sentences vyith slides (e.g., a^picture of a school 



hallway with the.&entMfe above). H^ve the stiykats vYork in 
small groujps discussing now they woul|^ev§lop this introdttc- 
tory spitence and slide. • * ^ J 

- TinallwJtJit students coiil^l 6ithej^eMi||j^!ieif discussion 

story witntthe introductory Slide ana sdnjence into a written 
narration or they could make up a slide story. If some choose th? 
latter/ have them" select ten slides from ^fmdom'gjrmip of 15. 
" After they select these slides, have them sequence the sjid^s into 
a story line and write the narration for the stbry to-accompany 
• the slides. - . ^ 0 * 

The slide st6ry is especially'appropriate^for students who have 
considerable difficulty with writing. Not only does it provide a 
^review of the process,, but < it also gives *them the opportunity to 
'.^fil^^ucc something which they can^egitimatel)/ share withihe rest of. 
#\e'class.^ ' . ' ^ - 

An ikerrfctive to this iimd'of review and demotistrattion of .^ 
understarOJings would be to have the class keep the skeleton 
frameworks^they constructed at the beginning of the instruction on 
narrative -composition and continually develop the stories as they 
g irtove through the process. This alternative' has the advantage-of 
constantly demonstrating where each of the elements fits in the' 
- overall narrative. Also, tjjjfs'gives the students a chance to Im- 
mediately apply jeach exercise toward an overaltgoal as they can use 
the ideas discussed in the exercise? tjJ'improve their'basic storied. 

. Starters lor the Teachey , • , 

Very often all a student needs to stimulate creative expression is^, 
' a g^tle push, an incentive to produce somethi^f Once given the 
righrstimuWand the right atmosphere, th^piHents frequently 
. surprise peers and t Achers alike with their abilities — abilities which 
were always there but untapped. Several books arid articles h^ve 
^ted innumerable ways to mo^vate students to write. However, I 
feel the mo^t ipipi^rtant ingredients in-pfiotiyating students are a 
' xelaxed classroom mood and an enthusiastic, imagiriative teacher, 
the following activities ardfby no means exhaqstive. In fact, they 4re 
included especially for the teacher rather than the student. These 




^ activities are meant only to stimulate the teacher to think of other 
activities for particular ^students. In this attempt, the Activities do^ 
represe^r> range of visual approaches in addition to those already 
that will hdpefully spark the imagination of the teacher. 

Make a papbr movie. At the beginning of this activity, 
con<luqt a discussion with the entire clas| and arrive at a theme 
' ' for a class m<>vie. If the class i? too large, you may wish to uSe 
- smalt groups (about five to a ^roup). Onoe the theme is decided, 
discuss some possible scenes in this movie. Then have everyone 
in the group draw and color a picture representing the various 
' scenes. Sequeffc^ the pictures and paste them on a long ^heet of 
paper and make a roller^ movie (see Appendix) . Once the movie is 
ready to roU^ haVe students narrate each picture as partx)f the 
story. 

• Have students 'mal^a filmstrip ac|pmpanied^?y a taped 
narration. After the film^| his been prepared (see Appendix), 
have sf u^ents work in p^^B) ci^ate a short story and draw it on 

• th? filmstrip using acetJPjwns.' After they finish the drawing, 
have them record the srtory qn tape. Then they can present it to 
the class. ^ ' ^ ^ 

J* •-AVarijjtion of this would be to have the students make a 
slide-tape show by drawing qrt acetate and then cutting it to fit in 
slide frames. This activity has the advantage over th6 filmstrip in 
^ that the slides can be rearranged after production. A slide-taoe 
show can also be created by having students select a few slides 
from a group; sequence them using an overhead projector^as a 
viewing screen; narrate the story; and present it to the class. 

• Have the students make string paintingsKsee Appendix) 
and color in^the outRnes to fofm images. Once the imaged have 
been created, have the stiilfents make up stories about those 
images. Some elefcientary school students have even written 
cinquains to accompany the string painting. 

• •^This activity requires twodasses, preferably at different 
'schools. Tne teacher i^p the first class takes slides of individual' 
students in the class. The slides should be qf some action the 
student thinks-is characteristic. Send the slidtsto Ae second 
' class. The teacher in the' second class then shol^he slides to 
students and asks each student to write a description, biog- 
raphy (hypothetical, of course), or short story about ofie of the 
students depijf ted on a slide. The compositions are then r^?turned 
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to the students jn the first class. These students then reply to the 
individual writers in the second class via letters. The corre- 
spondence can be carried on indefinitely. Usually, ^a few stu- 
dents will keejrit awhile, but most wiUprobably'stop after a f eW V 
letters. ' ♦ 

1^ • Hav^ students inake three^imensional creatures out of 

^ papef scraps/small- objects, anything available for their use. 
Display the:creartures on a bulletin bc^rd or stable. Instead of 
asking them'^o describe what the creature looks like, haye them 
make up a story al^ut it*; puttir^ it into a complete narration. 

• Have s^tudents make inkblots by creasing a piecp of papfer 
in the middle, dropping black ink or paint'on one half, an4 folding 
it over and rubbing it||p smear the ink or paint on both sides of 
the crease. After the ink or paint i^dry, have the s^tudents 
describe wlftt they imagine and create a story about it. , 

• Have each stude?it take a piece df white paper and cut a 
hole in it. After the^^le is cu*, have students exchange papers 
vvith their neighbors. Now have each student .draw and c61or a 
picture incorporating the hple in fhe final image. Then have the 
students write a story about the image (Rey^have created. 

The activities operate on tHree basic 'assumptions not often 
observed by teachers. The first is that peopleneed timeto think while 
they are creating and compdsing. This contemplation time, howeverr^ 
shoCild not be thj|g|fcount of ti^me granted^y the assignment. Think 
it over tonight aflpMlhind be rea4y to wotk on it tomprfow. Most 
teachers realize mafdatjng this timp very Uttle menta^effort is 
expended- toward the composititori by many students. C5n tKt^ other . 
hand, the activities like those just described allow the composer 
opjxjrtunity to thinl^ibout the creation and final compositidh. While 
working on it; formi^lating the. image. - * ' 

' fh*f^cond assumption is that one of the most difficult steps in ^ 
composing a-narrative work is the first, the beginning. By first step I 
do not mean thejj^imuliis itsjlf . Thjs is someone else's move, nofcthe 
student's. Tfte first real step is the one v^hich the^tudent takes, his or 
her reaction to the stimulus.- This is the one^th||t initiates commit- 
ment (a the work. However, if it is perceived^s a difficult one, the 
student may not take it. Consequently, the initial step in these 
activities is a very mechanical one, such as cutting a hole or dropping 
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some ink. This is one which the students can takercasily, without too 
• mtifl^ mental strain or tension. The hope is'*that this small 
, commitment to thf work will serve as a spark ^yhich v^l kirtdle a 
smalHflame of imagination as the student Jans it during the 
contemplation time. ' ' ' ^ /- 

Finally, all of the activities developiog various composing skills^' 
. are nwst effective when the student is given the-opportunity tc-apfJly ^ 
V— tfe^ immediately in a complete work. Thi^A^licatioh involves 
V^aving the^ student follow the cpmposipg^rocess: reacting fo a 
stimulus, experimenting with ideas and words, writing a roygn draft, 
sharing tKe draft with others, revising the draft, and submitting the 
final draft to -the teacher for reaction. 
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Expo$ition 



"Write a short essay on grading." "Explain how to nde -a 
snowmobile." "Write a composition ^bout Ann Sexton's* poem, 
'Old.' " The n^ajority of composition igyts revolve around topics 
like these. Each one calls for sqme^iMjif explanation of the 
c6mposer's idea. In fact, except in a few English classes; the only kind 
of composition required of students in school is expository. Because 
many students do not knpw how to write in this mdde, they are 
unaWe'to demonstrate their understandings and, consequently, have 
difficulty in- manyi of theirdasses . ' l 

Written compositi&n, howevfr, is not the only medium that 
allows for exposition. , -Moat of our conversation, especially in aca- 
demic settings, as also expository since we are usually attempting to 
explain our thoughts and defen;! our ideas. So;ne teachers assume 
this is a natural ability. It may be sd.ofutside of school, but in schooMt 
seems some studer^ts lose this natural ability to explain. It could be 
.that these students just do not have enoogh information to say 
anything about the topic. On the other hand, in some cases it also 
could be that the students know what they want to say but jyst can't 
put it into* words. Perhaps they should begin/ at a different 
composition level, with visuals, ff they cannot put it into words^ 
■ maybe they can -put U into pictures." . \ ' 

As in the preceding chapter, T^rongly suggest, that the teacher 
use a variety of media to help students explore the composing 
process. For each of the exptisitcJfy topicsfoyered here, other texts 
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offer ma;^y excellent suggestions on using literatures and print 
exercises to achieve the same ende, helj^ing students better explain 
their thoughts (to an auditpce. I believea cambination of approaches 
will benfef^t sUw tha^ ally single4)ne alone. The"teacher 

should ex^Me all avenues and*present a smorgasbord x)f ideal to 
^^dents'so each may find the most Suitable learning style. This' 
smorgasbord, however, should not be haphazard; rather, it should be 
a sequenced series of explorations into the composition process with 
each step building on thejprecedihg one. WitKin each step the teacheV 
should sequence the exercises'to allow students to worK through the 
various instructional modes: sensory, verbal, -and print. 

Most ,of the expo^i^n in. English and language arts classes 
requires the student, to take a position and d^fend^it; explain how 
soTweJthing is done; or analyze a piece'6f literature. For this reason I 
have limited discussion of» exposition to the general expositor)!^ 
pattern, the argumentativdj^ssay, thf process essay, and the 
analytical essay. " 



Expository Pattern 

The overall composing process for exposition parallels that out- 
\ . -lined previously. First, the composer reacts to a stimulus, exploring 
'""the topic,' ffee-^^iating or * brainstorming to elkit many^ 
* ^ ^ramifications of the topic. Second, the 'composer experiments with 
words and ideas. Third, a rough draft is writteft, narrowing tl)e topic 
• to focus on those points which are't^most important and which can 
be'developed most fully. Some students have difficulty with fhisstep 
^ because they f eelrfhey have to indude everything ih their essay^, and, 
therefore, end-up with a list of undeveloped, inconsequential ideas'. 
^ During this stage the writer also arranges the points ir> a specific 
' . order, trying to establish 'some progression through thecomposifion, 
and describes or presides support for each of these points. Fourth, 
^ the writer shares fhe work with someone else, examining 'the 
effectiveness of th? ^gument or descri^ion. After sharing/ the 
writer revises the composition on^ the basis of the suggestions, 
i Finally, the writer submits the completed composition to the ur- 
* tended audience * 
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Show the class a picture ^nd brainstorm all^»dea#i»at • 
come to mind. As theitudents call out their ideas, hst them on 
the chalk board or c^phead transparency. O^.^r^V I 
ask the cla« which ideas can be the most fully devetoped. List 
these on another section of the board or transparency. Divide 
th^lass into small groups (from three to five per group) and ask , 
each group to put the second list of ideas into ^ specific order. 
After the groups hajje doj^e this (about five minutes), hst each 
group's orders list on the board and ask th«,respective groups \ 
to explain why they selected' that particular ©rder. 

Now, have thfe students work in small groups again to 
provide support for each of the K»ints. For this part of the 
activity you can either"have each group list supitorting ideas for 
each major idea, or you can divide the m^ajor ideas for only one . 
• idea apiece, After they-have finished, have them share their lists 

With the whole class. , • . 

• . ■» . .» 

Once this stage is reached, the composer is ready to put the ideas 
into the exp6sition pattern. Generally, this pattern includes an 
introduction, a development, and a conclusion, which is comparable 
to the beginning, middle, and en«k discussed in "Nartation." 
^ Introduction. As in narrativef composition, the funcHon of the 
beginning of an expos ition is to get the reader into it. The beginnings 
of botfi serve to interest the audience, provide necessary background 
inforrition, and indicate what will probably develop throughout the 
rest oHhe domposition. This applies to exposition inrfi»y medium. In 
a pfioto-essay, for exkmple, the composer uses the* firsf picture to i 
catch the attention of the viewer and state a thesis. Because of the 
nature of the medium, a photo-essay usually arouses interest by 
'showing a viA^id example of the thesis. It may, however, also use some 
of the techniques used in written exposition, such as an 'allusion to . 
something which the. audience will accept as' authority, such as a 
'quotatiSn,- or even give a btkf anecdote reflecting ^he thesis. Sinq^ 
the following activities areWUt Upon the assumption that the two 
media are similar, we should^xamiite the ways Ihetwo use these 
introductory techniques. , ' V ' ' At u 

The first techniqoe, providing a dramatic illustration W the. 
thesis, is actually more appropriate for visual than print media. With 
visual exposition the composer accomplishes this .directly, but with 
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print the image must be re-created in the reader's mind. Ojie piicture 
of the following situation would suffice to introduce the thesis that 
teaching is a difficult profession: '.The students were all wandering 
around the room, paying littfe attention to the teacher. Books were 
cast haphazardly on t^^^ftiloor. The teacher tried in vain to reclaim 
attention." ' ^ 

The second technique, providing authority, is more often found 
in print thin in visual expositions. All the^writer does is quote from a 
respected source.The purpose of this technique may.vary . Some may 
use a quotation or allusion to expand the meaning of the exposition. 
For qxample, a reference to Noah and the Great Flood immediately 
driws an analogy between what ohe has to say and the implications 
of the Gre^t Flood. M visual exposition ' can also refer to^moce 
authoritative^or universal staterftents. For example, in a visual essay 
on the financial crisis of 1970's the composer may begin with a ^ 
picturJ from the Great Depression showing the despair o.n Wall- 
Street. In a photo-essay exploring the use of feminine wiles, the 
cpmposer may begin with the classic visual depicting the mystery of ^ 
woman, the Mona Lisa. Although the form is different, the , 
technique is the same. Both medi*^ in their 4>wn manr\er, allude to 
other statements to leiyl their essays" authority.^ ^ ^ 

The third technique, illustrating the thesis throijgh a short 
anecdote, is sometimes used in both m^diar^Mit more often in print. 
In some photo-essays, howey^ the composer may.use the first few 
pictures to relate ^ow^an individual is affected by the financial crisis 
4nd thf]^ tvrn j^^^r eay?osition on the crisis. All three of jhese ^ - 
techniques are often used to introduce expository compositions by 
(a) arousing interest in the topic and*l(b) stating the thesis of ttie 
»csMy. ^ ^ . ' 

Show an action slide and ask thetlass to describe what they 
see. After most of the comments have been made, asl^them for n 
possible thesjs statements (i.e?, What idea is the photographerJrying to ^ 
introduc^f^fit these on the board. For each thesis statement as\$ 
the stucKtts what elements of *the slide.point to that specific 
thesis. Now ask the students to verbalize that mtroductiqn (e.g., 
. ^ "The town was completely destroyed, hftuses wefe demolished; / 
cars overturned; stores destroyed. Hurricanes can cause con- . 
Sidej'able dami^ge to coastal towns."). Write these statements on \ 
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rtie board or transparency. Hopefully, Ue class |fflll present a 
^iple,of ways of stating/the introduction for the same thesis^ 
they do, have them seSct one- to develop* as a class. Put theft, 
choice-on the board and work on it with the class, making it as \ 
graphic 'as possible and end it with the thesis statement, Aftet^ 
this the. class could repeat the activity, but this.- time in small 
■groups. Once they have developed, the introduction verbally, 
have them put it in writing and share it with the entire class. 

This type of activity cari be repeated for* each type" of 
introduction. For«xample, to demonstrate reference toffuthori-, 
ty you might use pictures offfamous situations or classic 
photographs or paintings, such "Migrant Mother" or "Mona 
Lisa. 

^/ 

Activities such as -these involve several principles. First, they 
involve the whole class in dis^ssion of the conceptlSecond, they lead 
the class through the concept step by step. Third, they give the 
students an opportunity to discuss and Wbrk jwith the concept in 
small grdupS, prombting more informaf discussion from more 
students. Finally,' th?y show students hOW they can apply. thfrconcept 
in different media, transferring their ideas'from one to the other. 
The next activity demonstrates how the expository process is used 
by many outside of school, giving wider application* of the process 
than just writing-.in school.", * 

Select a magazine advertisement which uses a quotation, 
question, of anecdote to-manipulate an audience and show it to 
the cla»s..(See Appeiidix for photocopying.) Ask students to list 
details f roiA- the slide. Then have them translate the message of 
the slviitt^Xo a paragraph incorporating both the lure (the 
quotation, .question, or anecdote) and-the thesis statement (buy^^ 
the product arid you will i>e happy). ^ 

In addition; to arousing interest and stating the thesis, the 
expository introduction sometimes gives clues about ho*v the 
composer will develop the thesis. In print expositionsHhe structural 
clues often take the form of an ordered listing of the subtopics to^ 
covered. In visual expositions such clues are more indirect in Aat the 
♦order may not be so evident. However, the important elements /re 
•often contained in the first picture. For example,- if planning to^ 
compare two factions in an argument, such as police versuSTioters, 

. • .' . . \^ 
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the composer will probably ificlude both in the initial picture and then 
deifl with eac^ faction throughout the rest of the essay. Student.s 
should learn how to provide clues for'lheir audiences since these 
clue* give the audience a Preview of what follows and an indication of 
what. to look for in each section of the essay. This orientation is 
important a5 it gives coherence to the overall work, putting each 
component'in perspective for the audience. 

' Place two pictures side by side and display them in front of 
the class. These pictjures should reflect comparable items, such 
as a farmhouse and in office building. Ask the class in what ways 
• are theritems in the pictures alike. Then ask for differences. List 
the comments. Thijs gives the class the raw ideas. Now haye 
- them edit and sequence the ideas. Then go back to the^ptrtures 
and ask the class td verbalize what they seei^including some of 
the ideas they wcjuld use to follow these pictures. As they 
verbalize this opening statement, vsjrite it on the board. Then, 
develop it with the class inserting structural clues where 
appropriate. A gpod follow-up to this activity woUld be to 
present two morie pictures and ask the students to write an 
introductory paragraph based on them in small groups. 

In sum, the introduction of the expqsition serves several 
functions. First, it afolises sufficient interest irTthe audience so that 
they will continue with the rest'of the composition. Second, it 
provides a thesis statement so that the audience is immediately 
aware of the/opic of the exposition; Third, it may provide clues as to 
itow the composer will develop this thesis so the audience can 
anticipate the oVerall structure of the composition. Onc;e the stage is 
set, the composer is ready to develop the r^st of the exposition. 

Developmeni. After introducing a topic, the composer then has to 
develop it, presenting arguments to prove the thesis, explaining a 
process, or analyzing a work. Obviously, the first step in this stage is 
to sequence the major points the composer plans to work with in the 
essay. If structural clues have been prj^vided in the introduction, this 
step has already been taken. For each idea, moreover, the composer 
has to provide adequate support. Many students tend to leave the 
main ideas alone assuming*, that they are self-evident and acknowl- 
edged by all. They in^yp^ evident to the composer, but they are 
usually not so for tnWradience. Br^storming activities such as 
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those presented earlier might help students find supporting i4$as for 
the ntopc general topics. During these activities, howevecr- the 
teacher should be careful that the studepts do not just list parallel 
thoughts; but, instead, focus 6n ideas that are subordinate to the 
maih ones, \ 

Once informiition and supporting details have been gathered, 
lKe-Stu4ent is^ ready to put it into an appropriate form for an 
audience. Sometimes this step is taken for gfanted, but actually this 
is the heart of the composing process. Up to this point all the student 
has been gathering is nw data. Now the student has to compose it. 
Instead of just listing main and supporting ideas, the composer puft 
them into context, demonstratinjg the relationship among all 6f 
them. If the composer fails to do this, not only is the audience bored 
but their* understanding of the message is hampered. Withou 
appropriate transitions and relationship clues, t^ie audience is forxd 
either to ignore the relationships or to construct their own. In either 
case the final perception of the message may not be j^hat the^ 
composer intended. Consequently, the teacher Should provide 
opportunities for students to examine. raaii{ idea's fon^suppor 
details, Icwok for relationships among the main and supportin| 
and also uSe afprppriate transitions and clues to convey 
relationships to tht iiudience. * ' ' * 

Construct a vispal exposition comparing or contrasting two 
ideas, such as city life versus suburban life. In the first /picture 
you should haiye elements of both ideas, such as a suburban 
tillage 4nd a city skyttne. Show the picture or slide to the class 
and discuss the kind of exposition this prepares tlH audiencelor 
and what the main ideas might be. Then show the rest of the 
visual exposition without comment. Repeat the showing asking 
students*to verbalize ideas presented by the respective pictitfB^^ 
. .-List some of the ideas on the board. Discuss the relationsh^s 
among the pictures, concentratiijg ifn how you express the 
relationship verbally. For example, a'student might say, ''While 
the city has large buildings and vyjfll to wall concrete, the village 
has no big buildings, but has rolling hills and forests." After you 
have discu^sel the slides, review the ways the students have 
indicated relaLtioiwhips, with words such as while, both, the one, 
the other. Ask the class to list other wprds they could use to tie. 
the ideas together and record them orr the boafrd. After the class 
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^ hds had an opportunity to discuss thft e^^^ition, ask thefn to 
write a composition based oa the slides: Have them use the 
words on the board and the class discussior^ aj» they wishT A good 
folbw-up would be to have students work; in small groups t6 
compose^ visual es^ay, either with slides or jis a filmstrip. After 
they complete jthejyisual composition, they ^uld either make a 
* tape to accompainy \% or write captions^for the ^'ndiVidual. 
' ' pictures. 

An activity such as this provides the student with an example of 
Ikow^ne may proceed with ai\ exposition comparing or contrasting 
two ideas. If provides a concrete example and a commoh experience 
to work from, and also offers input froiff other people for additional ' 
ide.as. This type of acti^ty also give's^, the students verbal tools, such 
as trarwtions, which they can use in their work. In constructing the 
initial viwal essay, the teacher should not wptry about making it too 
perfect. It is the discusijion of the essay that i^ important; if there are ' 
^ some flaw^ in the. c'omparistfn, ^haps mpre; discussion' wfll be, 
generated. Finally^ this kind of acfivity should give thie student an^ 
(^>portunity to put the^deas discussed into .practice iajmediatefy/ 
while the discussion is still fresh in mind. . 

, Part of the|>urpose of -the transitions is to provide movement - 
throughout the composition. This movement should enable the 

^ audience to^pu| the ideas into perspective with the surrounding ones. 
In order to allow, this, the composer should continually review a little 
of what came before and indicate what will follow. In short, the. * 
cdm^os'er should look back and move ahead. 

Before students can express this movement in writing they have 
to be able to work with it conceptually. Oft^n, teachers give 
additional print exercises to those students who have /difficulty 
organizing their ideas into a logical pattern and then feel frustrated 
over a lack of improvement. Perhaps some pf these styd^nt^oeed to 
work oh a different instructional level, ^x^ercises such as the 
following allow individual, student^ or entire cUsses to explore the • 
concept or organization through the three media: visual, verbal, and 
pflnt. . . 

Take a series of picturtf of the classroom/including people, * 
activities, objects (e.g., chalklejtfd, tMcher's desk„4oor, ceiling. 
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- Ught9,.etc.). Haye One group of »tV4«J*^°^8^"'^Vp^^ r ^(1^ 
•oFder oi importance (i.e., most imjiottant to °^ J° 
teacher). HaVfe a second group organ ze the pictures spatijUy 
e.g , moving from left to right froj where thej. are l^^atcd^ 
.Hav; each group display the pictures; descpbe what their, 
assignment wasf and explain th^ relations^ among the 
^ ;Se^ Now have the ent'fre class iscuss.Words they co Jd use 
. To move from one picture to the otger. As the class call^^^^^^^ . 
• words, list them on th^ard under either of .^"**X 
importance or spatial. A^ffoUow-Up ^^^-i^y )^co^j h^^^^^^^^^ 
Witire class take or locate pictures; organize 
' in pairs or smi groups; and then write an exposition based on 
thik organizational pattern. / ^ ^ 

As the students begin to v*^1c iith movement and transition 
within the composition, they shquld/concentrate both on^nftoduc 
Tory and concluding transitions. Often, th? writer anticipates the 
nex\paragraph wjth a due in the^final sentence of the preceding 
pa^flgraph. : , / . - 

Using slides such as thosf used for demonstrating sequence 
in th^ second chapter, revie^ the structure of t^^^^Pf^J^^P^^ 
emphasizing the movemen/ within the P''^fi''P^J'°^.°^' 
picture to the next. After thp^dents ^^^^.^^'"Pj^i^i*^/ 'j^^k 
Jhow'the last slide and a 'f««Jed bv^t different ^^fl.^^f^^ 
questions such as, VVfc.cfc is the fc>»**''<*' ^'«'''''^'"'iT^^'!w^ 
probably be disagreement, but ultimately you s^^oHfW .^''f 1° 
arrive at a compromise such as. Slide A is better to jnd\he story 
^ ^completely, and slide B is better if w% plan to^ntmue with 
another paragraph because it introduces a new dement. . ^ 
I suggest working with an exercise in which th^fcidents have 
\^ad some previous experience for two reasons. First, il demonstrates 
some continuity between the study of narration a«d.the3tudy of 
exposition. The processes are similar even tlfcugh some of fhe 
techniques may vary. Sec6nd, it allows the students to concentrate 
en just the ending since they have already dealt with the story. This 
focus of attention is good bec/use it allows students to "nders^nd 
one sXill rath*r than struggliog with several at once, whicWiouUf be 

Artlvities like these not^oRly allow the student to practice the 
skill, but iiTso givp the teacher:the opportunity to discover where the 



"cstudeat has a ja-obUm. Once this is kno^n, thV teach&r can design 

additional exemses thartJead from^yie student's area ^siuc^ess - 
. toward improving 6ther areas. For exam|?le, if bnecan sea^nce w.ell 
' . visualjy but has difficultjj verbalizing these organizational patter!%s, 
' exercises which allow use of , the skill visually first and jhen vef-bally 
•shotild help mtfre'lhan just additional print exefcises. 

Conclusm. . The conclusion #)f tl^e^ exposition should ' tie J 
every^l^ng together. Tl^s Is usuaT^ done either by restating (he 
thesis or summarizing the mainrarguments. Althpug^ thi^ is a fc^rly / 
. ^simple step,^ many students fail to l^tke it arrd^eaye the audience/ / 
hanging. Before practicing di^ren^ ways ^f /conic'lud/ng th/ ext 
pqsijtt)ry paragraph it w^uld be a good idea to dem^instj^ate th^ neefcl 
/ fct an..aflitepViate / / / . . f ^ K- . 

/( - ^ [\ Sho^ an expository fil^/strip, such as t^\ose oH€t\ used in * 
/ /• % l^^tojy classes; but stop it before the en(^.-*Ask 'the clas^ if^^ 
anything i$ missing. Hopefully, they will state that tht^ilmstwp 
^ (ioea i^t (end; that they n^^d mqre.inform^'tion or a sumjnary.^ 

frhis coiild also be^ done with a slide 




_ . _ _^ _ _ le presentation or with still 

I picturesf. Once tjie studetits realize sometlting is missing, 3(9^ . * * 

, c^ujd discuss the khnds of endings that v^oyjd be appropriate for ^ • - 
-that exposition. After this brief discMSsion^ ask the stucjents to 
.create .various endings for the filntstrip^J dfcciiss these con- 
ciusidi^ bc^ in terms of what* tvp^s th^ represent, such as ^ 
/ ^ restatement^pf rlWsis or sUmm^^^ahd ia terms»of words used, ^ 
. e.g., 'hi sum, finally, in conclusiow. . ' ^ ' \ ^ % 

. As a follQW-up to^e class <iisdussio^ of the ayctivity, the ^ * 

\ , student^ could' work in smtfH groups With other filmstrips 
1 v^thdut ^ridings/ providing theiTt<>|th endings by drawing on , 
' the fUmstrip (see Appendix^, and giving written or spoken ^- • 
captions for a class presenjtation. * ' ; ^l^^ " 

In sutt, this^expo^tpry pattern of lintrod/cticrn to arouse in- - • 

terest and to s^tate the-thesis, devetepm^en^ to e^Aain the main points, *^ 
and conclusion to>either rest4^ the thesi^ or to suntrparize the main 
ideas, applies to most expositions. Within ihisjatj^n, however, are 
some variations? depending^Q^. the type of .exposition required. The 
most common types al^e these three: -ar^uhientation/ process, and 
an^sis. ^ , • ^ ' 
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' lil|rM^^ 6f the* arguni^ntative essay is to convince the 
audience/ of a; pa/ticular ^oint of view/ As with other types* pf , 
exposition, the argumentative 6$s4y c^n brokeodown into three 
sections^ the uc<ion,-the development, and tne conclusion. In 
the mti<>d{ic/t?oi^' the composer not^ only arousies the audience's 
interest and provides background fpr later arguments, but also states 
a position on the argument, throughput tj>e development of the 
essayithe composer provides'support Wpfense of a position. In the 
cond^^sion, the composer usually restat^ this position, with some_pf 
the 'stronger arguments reiterated to provide a finil thriSst. A brief 
discussion of e%h follows. • 

iriiroduction. The main difference between the introduction in an 
argumentative essay and that in other expositions is'the stetem^ent of 
thesis as a stand on an iss%ie or as a particular point oPvie>^. As . 
students work.with this concept, they should not oply practice faking 
different points of vtew on to^S, but they •shouFd also learn how to 
demonstrate their points Of view to their audiences. The first'step in ^ 
working with point of vjew is learning how to establish a point of 
' vievv on a topic. It is a false assumption to believe that^ students feej 
strongly about certain issued, luch as dress cod e% or drugs. -Although 
many might have opinions pro or con, many others either do not care 
about the issue or do no^ wish to commit themselves to one side or 
the othe*Before vCecan expect stu^ents to develop an ^Fgmnent 
a given topic, we should fir6t help them Uarn how' to take a^^tan 

^liovy a slide of a con.trov.ersy, such as a riot httween pdict 
find rioters. Have the entire class 4iscuss only what is happening, 
hot why it is happejiing. Npw divide the tlass into small groups 

r and have each group ^take one side of thecontroversy^e.g., soni^' 
'could b,e polic#and others could* be rlotecs, Have^eactrgro^^ 
, . develop arguments to prpve their side is right in ^he cohtro- 

\ versy..Have each gr^p present its argument to the ciass. If. 

^ other groups wish to get involved during the piresentation, it 
may be more beneficial td let them argue, keeping notej||Dme- 
of the statements made. After the discusSon, repe^ sori^P^e 
' -statements and disf^uss tbeir validity #i4(J,fhe class. 

Tliis kind of activity stressed lookir<|' at the^issue from a^ 
j>articular point of view. The stud^n^ should learn^w to becortte 



involved irf the issue without feeling i^nmediately coiterned v5ith i-t. 
This not only helps with , developingf an argumentatiA^^^say^ but it 
might help the composer unSe/stand other sides of issues. These 
activities could be followed up with individual work on issuAand, 
eventually, by taking a-stancj,^ an issue vylth 'which Qi^e is^very 
concerned. Throughout th^ discission stages'^l these activities, the 

jteacher should continually -help students realfee how the various 
points of view are indicated, first verbally and tjh*i in writing. This 
can be done by reviewing thediscu^ions, repeating the main points 
and the ways students expressed themselves. After the verbal 

-reviev/the teacher should show students how it n^ight look in print. 
Then, the sti^dents should ^o through Che process individually. 

Development and Conclusion. The overall organization of the 
argumentative ?lfay varies considerably, depending on the par- 

' ticular topic ilnder consideration. After examining each of the main 
points for the essay, the student ha* to^clecide on the order of 
presentation. In some essays the student-will elect to order idea? by 
level of importance. In others, hq^ever, an inductive or deductive 
approach ma>f.be elected. Sfuc^nts should practice both so that they 
can mSke a decision later cjn the basrte of knowing which is mote 
appropriate-fon their argument rather than because they only know 

p one way- to proceed. ^ . • • ^ 

Have students locate or taKe^ctur^ s that-(a) state the thesis 
• of their argunrent anc^(b5 support the argument. To work with 
the inductive approach, haye them^lace the. pictures ^irw' a 
* ' sequence that provides many examples of the argument a'nd 
fulminated in the thesis statement. After 'they have sequenced* 
the pictures, have»them verbalize the exix)sition. Take one 
' example gr provide one of your own to discuss at length with Ithe 
e^mr^class': Discuss the inltividual pictures, the total sequence, 
/ the movement from" beginning to end, and the transition word? 
used to connect the pictures. Repeat the approach for the 
. deductive method by havingijire students sequence the pictures 
beginning with th^thesis statement and concluding^with the 
examples. , r 

Whichever organizational ^ p^fttern Wais elected, the student 
shouJd^e sure to have a cortcluding staterjient Which restates the' 
position a^id major arguments. U$ua|^, this takes the form'of either 



. . 'a restatement of th^positi^a: a summary of the major arguments , 
supper tin^,4|K5sitiort, If th^Wdents have ^ach developed at least 
^ one visual essiy, they should be able tb locate a concluding picture. 
After they find these f inal'pictufes, the teacher should di^puss the 

^'^z function'of the conclusion by^sing a good example from the class or 

, one from another %ou?ce?A£ain, the teacher should verbally review 
the main points of^the argumentative essay, illustrating them with 
, one^^ood visual essay. ' 

After student^ h§ve Worked through the three stages of the 
argument^ive ^ssay visually and verbally, they should bf able to 
translate one of their Assays intp print. When this is completed, they 
' should shure the written es^a/s with peers to" discover wrwre their 
reasoning may be unplear or whfere they hi^ve not cbnsidered some 
s^eT arguments. As v^tith other cofhposit^jn9; th(a|jext step is to 
revise according to the sample^ comments from theii* peers, and 
subm'it the essay fir final evaluation by (in au^dience. If -ebmestudents 
Have difficulty translating their visual andvefbal essays into print, 
perhaps*they should Work on thi^$^ and compote »a finished essay at 

' , the visual-verbal level and woyk o^he translafton to print'lat^r. A 
good slide-tape presentatron^rf lint is at least as persuasive as a feood 
written essay. ■ " ^ , ' \ 

. . • . • • • ' 

^ ^OCESS " ^ • > > 

If stu4ieTits are having diif iculty with sequencing, they may find 
easier to*4>egin with the process essay since the organization of' 
ideas in this kind^ exposition is usually very logical and natural. All 
p^.^ one has to do is de^crihe^how^ome^thing is done from,b*ginning t^ 
end. Although this sounds simple, m^nystud^ts^stillhaye difficulty 
when asked tb^explain a process either in Vvrittng^verbaHy. They 
can perform* the action easily, ofjen without thinking^ about it very*^ 
much; but, when they have trf^escribe the procsedure^ someone 
else; they confuse the order. When trying to explain how to perform 
an act, one first has to visualize that act and tKen relivg/it.* While re-^. 
iiVing Jt,* the student attempts to describe jt ,to an audience. The/ 
difficulty is ^ot with the original performance^ but with the 
visualizatioFi of that performance-. In accord^ince with a.strpng 
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premise of .t^is |K)ok — that the teacmg: begin with the studli\t's 
strengths and thcfn use those strengths to improve Weaker areas — , I 
- ./ beiieye the place to start for these students fs with the original act. 

Divide the cla§s into small groups for this activity. Have 
each member o| each group demonstrate a process for the other 
* members, of the group. This demonstration could be:actual, if 
appropriate, or 'dramatized with or without props. As one 
student perlForms the act, the other members of^the group take 
nqtes individually. At the end of each performance the viewers 
read their notices the performer/ v^ho checks ^them for 
* accuracy and completeness. Then^the ^rfonrTer tak^ their 

\« ^ ncrtes and outlines the steps Jor performing that act, ^ ^ 

. . Fot those students who Have conwderable difficulty recalling the 
stepsin the process, the teacher could have them work fn grouijs and 
' » either draw or take'^ pictvires*to* illustrate the explanation. This 
% \ infermediate step accomplishes several goals. First, it helps ttie 
' student ^ractice^ yisuifliztng The process by focusing attention . 
directjy ori that stage, Second, it facilitartes the writing or verba ^ 
, * of the process'by givinjg the student, pictures t6^e not only whi|^ 
translating the act into wor^s.b^Calso 'during the presentation to the • 
^ audience. Third, this kind of presentation is usually well received by 
an.audience and,^ consequently, the student legitimately e^^pe^ences 
accomj^Iishinft som^hing worfhwhile in schdol. The student, then,/ 
• has i secifte bafselti||7) which to operate at^bejiext stage. 
> Once the students feelcomfortablevefbaHzipg and writing their 

process compositions* the teachef should, help thgm improve. by 
: refiniRg .the^ beginning, develofJment, and^ ending. As ) with all. 
'expositions, the beginning should immediately bail the audience into 
reading ot listening to tbe-^rest^of the. composition. In the process 
^''"'^J'^r^ also s*ate the nature of tV^e act and, , 

'possibly, why one rftighTw^sh to perform it.^The teacher, can use 
many of the methods p^eyroi^sly de^ribed to helpihe students with 
'* ♦ the beginning, stich as using ^VlideoipACompleted model to irttrodu^e 
a process composition on bui|cfing a m'fedeh- • , ' . | 

Akhoughistvidefits have already|^orked on the steps involved in 
\ a specific process, tKey have not concentVated on transitions which 
I help the audience m(>ve from one step to another. Many gl^dentsusae 
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ti\eW transitions easily; others, however, do not. For^these students 
the teacher may find it helpful to examine transitions directly, listing 
^"t^jB common ones on tKe boar^ and discussing how they help the * 
audrence make the connections from one step to another. 

\ Pivide the class in half. While one half turns away from the 

chalk t>oar(f, the .6th A should watch you draw an 

'abstract object on the boar3. After you finish drawing the objects- 
have the observers copy it on paper . Then erase it from the board 
and havethe class work in groups of three, eacherouphaving'at 
least one observer and one nonobserver The obferver should 
describe hovy the object was drawp; ihe nonobs€rv.er should 
attempt td re-create»it; and the third membeis should 'take 

' accurate notes on what the observer says. After the verbal # 
} ^lescription, have th^ students' in each group compare the two 
d^-awings and revievy the written nQt^s, paying partictilar 
attention to the transitions used. Thenf^have each group jjhare . 

. , the process essay with the entire dass. As each group reads its 
essay, list the transitions on the board. After all have shared 
their essays, ^jeview the transitions used and discuss 'alter- 

. natives; # 

The end of the process tomposition^should reflect the finished 
act or state the importance of the act. Again, the teachef can initiafe . 
discussion by using a picture of the^^omj^leted act,^uch as a fnodel. Of 
course,' the discussion vyould differ front the introductory one in that - 
the phrases would summWize and cDndude rathet than motivate , 
and introdi^e^ . ^ 1 ' 

The process, composition is .valw^ble Both for its focus on 
nee, and for its direct application. Perhaps the most universal, 
of the students is. How is this going to help me outside 6f the ^ 
sroom? On a strictly practical level, the process composition bas • 
the most iminediate relevance for students as they are constamtly 
asked to explafn how they perfton an act tc audiences, butsidc of • 
school^In addition, the process composition can be easily evaluated 
»by others attempting to'follow the directions given. Because of the 
immediacy and realism df the feedback, the student \i more apt to 
catch err^s than'with most other m(&es of composition. This can^be 
true, howev|r, fcnly i^^e teacher has the students move backhand 
forth «nong sensory -performance, verbal, and print stages. " 




Literary Analysis' 

Perhaps the neglected yet required exposition in English 
compdsition'^is the written analysis of prq^e and poetfy. Many 
teachers ask students jfo respond to a literary work and then correct 
theix response, ihstea^yTof first giving the students an Approach to 
res^fending. Often, when a teacher reads a student's paper arid finds 

. it incomprehensible, rfre teacher feels the student does riot uhder- 
stand^e literature. A^ually, the student may have an understand- 
ing of the liter^tu^e, but just cannot express the understanding in' 

* wilting. Since this book ii on composition, I ,will emphasize an 
approach to teaching the process of writing an analysis of aliferary, 
work. Because of the complexity of teaching literary techniques and 
interpreting those techniques, I will nai^lllempt to deal with 
teaching literary appreciation in Ms text, but will focus on th^ 
communication of thrs 4ppreciatiQ^ in print. ^ 

Jhe first step in a literary analysis is to briefly summarize what 
happened in the story, novel, or poem. This step is of twWglected by 
students in their rush to get at the hi(Jden meaning. However, as in 

, other expositions, tKe audience needs soifl^background in^rmatio^- 

beforje^ dealing with the thesis In thus type of compositiorv the 

background information is what ha^ened in the ^rlc. This 

summary, of the plo^lftould be superficial and objective, the purpose 

being just tp give necessary information to the audience. 

* ^ • . 

Show the class a nonv^nbal film or slide show Snd ask them 
to state what happened ^>n^itMfter they have'verbllized it, ask 
each student to write it' in one paragraph. After they have 
^vritten their paragraphs/tshow the film or slides again and ask 
th^ students to compare what they^wrote with what they saw 
the second#time. Then they can revise and share theif com- 
positions with peers for feedback. ^ 

^ A^ter students have had practice reporting events observed in 
^isualpresentationl^th^y should attempt to translate their reporting 
sWls to literary preserifiitions, such as short stories. I suggyt 
beginning with Swsual stories to focus attention on therprocess of 
writfng ^ short report of the plot, rather than on tllb mitterial itsqjf 
' Since rpost studi^hts feel confident about their ohseTyatiom of visual . 
''presentatiorts* they usually do not feel threatened when asked to« 
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describe what happened In a film or sljde show. However, when 
Mked to do the^me thing with a short story, many of these students 
panic and find they are unable to do the assignrjfnt. The teacher's 
task, then, is onlbf first showing the students how to write a short 
plot summary; second, giving them confidence in their abilities to 
vvite this kind of statement; and third, helping them translate both 
^ knowledge and tke confidence to literary works. In order to ease 
the transition from visual to print media, the literary ^xampfes 
should not be too difficult. The student should not be hinderedljy the 
additional barrier of a difficult work to analyze. WhUe teaching the « 
process of composiftg a literary analysis, the teacher should progress ^ 
from the least difficult to the most abstract and should not even 
present extremely difficult works until the s|udent has mastered the 
process. Otherwise, the student will be fixistrat*d by the work and 
forsake the process. If this occurs, the teachei's goals for the student 

are defeated.! ^ , . ^ 

. While soW students omit the plot, summary stage m their 
. analyses, many others dwell on it too long. When teachers ask foir an 

• essay on what the author meant in.th^ work, sometimes the students 
submit only a plot sumfnary. They never move to the second level of 
analysis: staging what the author meant. One reason for this may l>e 
that the students do not realize the distinction between what 
happened and what the author* meant. In order to help them 
understand the difj<wence, the teacher should discutfJ the ?»ond 
level of analysis with the class and compare it directly with the^rst. 
While in the first level of analysis, the corrfposer objectively reports , 
what hapiSned; in the second lev^l, the composer- discu^fces an 
interpretation of what the author might mean. Initially, this opinion • 

* is based on the reader's emotional and sensory reactioi>to the Irferary 
work. qften,it is an^terpretation of the author's tone or attit^^ 
toward what happened.. ,^ 

Show a nonverbal film in which the filmmaker displays an 
obvious point of vieW. Befor^^hpwing the Wm, ask the studei*> 
to look far what happened irTthe film and their feelings about 
what happened. After the film have the cljss briefly report what 
happened. Then ksk them how they felt about the action^fter. 
they give their answers, ask them if they think the authcfrteeJT 
the same way Discuss possible clues in the f ilm indicating why - 



. -the author might feel this way/^too. Write some of thej>etter 
clues down on the board to be>^sed later to develop this part of 
the ai^Iysts. — ' - * 

Once able tp interpret the theme of a work, the student has to 
learn how to support an interpretation. As^with mos^t eicpositions, 
the composer has to-support generalizations with evidence. In this 
case the evidence takes the form of examples and clues, from ^the 
literary text. After "forming the initial interpretation, the student 
should attempt to test it by applying it throughout the literary work. 
If the interpretation is correct, the events and statements in the work 
will support it. If it iSfinporrect, they will contt-adict it. However, most 
students find that some parts of the work -support .their inter- 
pretations while others contradict itfHfhey have,to learn to m||lify 
their theses so that all the pieces fit. Thfen, they a"re ready to d^feiW 
fheir argument* by demonstrating how their interpretations can be 
applied rtiroughout the work, citHUg specific,, key examples as' 
.evidence. 

In the concluding €tatements In a literary analysis, the student 
should . reiterate the interpretation of the author's theme and, 
possibty, tKe worth of the work to the student as an individual. The 
opening of the conclusion's sij^ilar toTlA-iri other expositions. The 
closing of the conclusion, however, is differen^^ that a new idea is 
introduced: the tompos^er^s opinion of the universality or worth of 
the work. It i» at this point that the comfJOser leaves the objective 
perch Sind passes jiflgment on the literary effort. It is important that 
the student realize the difference between interpretation of the work 
and evaluation of the work as it affects theiindividual. Liking or not 
liking a stdffy should not interfere with reptffting what happened or 
interpreting the author's point of view. This judgment should be 
reserved for the end and should be stated as a value judgment, rather 
than as an objective analysis of the work. * ** . * 

Instruction in these steps in writing a literary analysis can take 
many forms. One way vyould be to introduce each step and explore it 
indfcidually and then pull thert ^all into context at the eijd with a 
review of the entire protess. A second way wouM be to use one work 
to stimubte verbalizing the ideas^and follow it all the way through 
the process. The following activity can be u#ed in either method. 
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Using a short narraHve film, explore or review tfte-entire 
$roc*ss with the students. Show the film once, asking the 
students to pote what happens in the narration. After this 
showing, ask them to report the events. Aslhey give the report, 
write it on an overhead transparency. Refine this paragraph 
with the «ti6s and save it until later. Now, showlhe film agaifi, r 
asking students to note what the author rfSant. After the film 
ask for the various opinions. As the students give thenwAist the 
interpretationron the board. After you have a good number 
listed, ask the^lass to 6'elect the most promising for testing and 
possible development. Take these interpretations and ask the 
cla^s to see if they fit in the film and, if they do, )ol down 
supporting examples from the film. Show the film a third time. 
After this showinlT^Sk students which interpretations fit best. 
This should elidTnate' all but two'' or thr^e. Select one and 
develop it by supporting it with examples given by the class- A^ 

— 4hf rli*g s Hpvplops it verbally, write their comments on another 
overhead transparency.^After they have finishea their verbal 
development, re|ijie the written development with them, 
^ ^concentrating on theWpor^ing details in'the analysis. Now ask 

> , them for a concluding paragraph, concentrating on the sum- 
marizing of the thesis or interpretation, or on the value of the 
theme of the work to the students. 

As in the other explorations of the process. of writing, the 
teacher should begin instruction with nonthreatening materials, 
such as films or some short stories. Using these materials the teacher 
can direct the students through the process by asking them to 
respond verbally and in writing tb specific questions, for example. 
What happened? What did the author mean? What are examples 
from the work? Instruction in the process should begin with a full 
class exploration, perhaps with a short film. This would ensure that 
the experience is common to all the studentSK.After demonstrating 
how students can work through the process, the teacher should have 
students work in small groups or pairs, practicing the process with 
, ample opportunity for interaction during their work. Finally, each 
lent should attempt to follow the process independently. After 
Jents are comfortable with the process^ writing a litjrary 
^ysis, they should be able to work with more sophisticated 
teri^ls than those used to teach the process of writine the Analysis. 
Trten, they can concentrate on tlie techniques of aiy^sis. 
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The activities presented throughout this text represent compo- 
nent skills in writing compositions. The effectiveness of the activity 
is jd€fenTti(ied t>y the amount of transfer the student is able to^make 
from the exercise to writing a complete composition. Consequently, 
the teacher should have students incorporate the skill under 
consideration in a full compositioh as often as possible. During this 
incorporation students shouU follow the general composing prxKess: 

Reacting to a stimulus: verbalizing thoughts and feelings a^out 
a specific stimulus ^ 

Experimenting: trying new ways to translate these thoughts 
ancT feelings into |?rint, playing with words 

Writing a rough draft: putting the words into a total com- 
munication to someone else, concentrating on the ideas and style 
rather t hd ir the mc chantcs-ami fatness 

Sharing' with others: testing the ef^ectivene^ of tht? com^ 
munica'tion and exploring alternative tnethods of presentation 

•Revising' the work: rewriting the composition, incorporating 
suggestions and ideas gleaned- from the sharing experience 

Submitting the composition: giving the finished product to the 
final Siudience for reaction, " ' . 



CHAPTER 5 



A 



Grading 



Usually, when we mark a Student for composition, we have the 
student write several compositions over the course of the unit, grade 
^IcK^one," and assign an average of all the grades. This approach poseS 
several problems. First/jit confuses instruction with evaluation. 
While we are asking student? to try new techniques and dif ferCTit 
ideas in their cbmp'ositions, we are also telling fhem that^they will be 
graded on the effectiveness of the composition. Although this may 
insurVmo'it will do the worTc, it will deter all but the most sectire from 
experimenting On the contrary, most will follow *he "safe" road, 
using techniques and style they h^ve found" successful in the.past. 

•Second, this approach to grading assuilfts- that all the com- 
positions are , equal since an" average can only be used when all 
numbers have th^e same value. Indeed, the opposite is the case. Some 
topjcs will interest some students mor^ than pthers at different 
times. On soi^e days, a' student rA ay not - feet like writing and, 
consequently, tnay not put forth a maximum effort. In addition,'the 
teacher may have a-betW attitude while grading one paper one time 
than anothef at>at1ater'time. All of these factors and many more 
" invalidate the aveTa^^since some B's are higher or lower than-other 
■ B's depending on the lime, conditions, and'stimuli used. 

; Finally, the grading of each composition often detracts from the 
learning experience When a teacher returns a paper w^h^tj^ a 
grade, and a comm%V the student usually looks at th^radelnd, 
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gives cursory glances ,at •the comment. In short, the student is 
influenced primarily by th^ grade, not by» the detailed reaction of the 
teacher. Evfen more ^trimental to learning is the subsequent 
inclination to write onfy t^ improve a grade, >ather than to write a , 

' better comf^ositidA. However, if we db not grade every composition, 
how can wemark students? - ' ^ 
Ultimately, mosi teacher^ have ta> assign grades to students. » 
Ofre way to do this is to .give ^ree marks over the tourse of the 
composition unit: one forimprotv^meot, on^ for effort, and one for 
qualityv Improvement should be bas^d pn a pre-post situation with 
the^stimulus and directions Ueing the same for each testing period. 
This may be a one-period writing assignment or, eveiibetter^a two- 
pferiod atssignment in- which the student cah write a rough draft 
iJjjl^Tm'g the ^irst period and 'a Final draft during the second. Even if it 
talces W/(0 days, it would be better to allow the stWent to follow the- 

♦ composing process voluntarily than to force the student to submit a 
first draft for evaluatidn. The pre^test should be givjen prior to 
instruction in composition and the pdst-test given at the end of 
instruction. To detjermine the gr^de for improvement,* the teacher 
should examine each student's pre- and post-tests together. If the. 
post-test is^upecio« to the pre-test, the student has improved. If not, 

' the studfnt may not have improved. 

Effort may be eyalyirted very easily by maintaining a folder for 
each student throughout t"he composition unit. Since all the student's 
work is contained in that folder, the effort is readily demonstrated. If 
the folder is,en^'ty, the student Has put forth little effort. If it isYuJl, 
Iht student should ptaB^ably receive an A f^ effort, especially if all 
the work is of acceptable quality. Since papers ske easily misplaced, I 
suggestthe teacher keep the folder in school aull times and have the 
student place all work there when compjeled.^ ^ 

Quality i^* usually the most difficult area to evaluate. Often^ ,/ 

. teachers teine the student'sgaost recent composition and determine 

. the student's afcrtlity on tfietasis of the (juality of that work. This is 
not fair to a!l students. Thei||kst stimulus may have been fascmatw^j^ 
to som^ and boring to others; some students may have been in the' 

' prime of health and enthusiasm While others were ill and dft-;., 
interested. leather, it would be racMre^||jCuratetto allow the student to ' 
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submit thfe best effort over the course of the unit as evidence of 
qi^lity. In addition, 1 would give students the opportunity to^evise 
their work&^once more before submission to be sure I had the very 
best^hey could offer. - * , * 

Evaluation of, quality poses an additloi^prolplem. What is 
q\i^lity? Somirtimes, we confuse quality. With neatnesj. and 
mechanical correctness because it is easier to grade, these aspects 
fhan some nebulous area like style. One^ay to examine quality is ta 
establish the aspects of quality for each type writing These 
aspects or criteria should be developed with the students at the 
beginning of the unit. For example, when working with harration, 
-the teacher could give the itifflents a short story to read and then 
discuss the criteria ,they would use to evaluate it. Utliinately, the 
trflcher should try to draw from thein" criteria such as interest, 
.character, depiction, conflict pr plot development^ word choice, 4 
sentence structure, and usage. The criteria should reflect those 
aspects o^ narration which the teacher plans to examine most dosely 
with the styidents during the unit. Once the criteria are'specified, 
teacher and students can, Evaluate sample narrations written by 
others djgjing the unit, ratiftglhem on the busis of thest criteria. By 
the end j|the unit, evaluation of qualitjj^ should be' easier for • 
everyone concerned since all are familiar with criteria and procedure. 

Once the teacher has aH three grades (improvement effort,*and<p 
qu^li^y)' f*"^^' ^^^^ should not be just afn average of the three. . 
Rather,irt»e teachek shbuld weigh^the sepavi^te grades inrespect to 
age and ability of the studient^and tl« purpos'e of the inttructipn. For * 
example, with the' insecure, seventh^ grade student, I would place 
greater value on improvement and efWt |han on quality; whil^ for 
the confident writer' at the ^wrjf grade level, or a student in twelfth 
grade, I might place more emphasis on quality. The f inaVmark should , 
. be a humane su^fective* evaluation of the individual >«tudent in . 
rebtion to the purpose of the particular composition pr^r^j^ ^ 

^ Grading is necessary in ourpresent system. If werefuse t^^e> 
students in compositioft at all, they will either value this work very 
little or they" will he ultimately penalized as someone, will probably 
- ask for a grade, trading on the basis of pre-post improvement, 
ef fbrt, and^alit^seems to be fair since it does giv« a reflection of the 



. student's ability and interest without turning each composition into 
a test^ at best an anxiety-producing sitpatibri for ftll but the most 
successful and confident stad^nts, ^ . ♦ . 

With a hjimaiie evaluation system and a JogiCal instructional 
procedure based on the composing process using a variety of media^ 
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teachers should be able to improve both the cpmposing abilities of. 
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Students as' well as their attitudes toward writing. While not every ' ; 

* student Will actually, enjoy writing/ at ]fiast. they should feel 
cofnfortable with the task; and know Pow to "^^roduce their most 
effective communication. - # • --^'^ 
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PRODUCTION HimS: 



g^' Slides 

hlmstrips 

Visual Pillows ' ^ 
, Chsrhead Tii:ansfmrenc0. 
' :^oller Movie . - 
^\ Siring Paintings |^ 
" ! K'iSlriefic and FlaHnel Boards 



Slides. , ■ , 

Basically all you need to m*e slides isjide film, such as Kodacbrome, 
, Agfachrotne, EktacWfSme, ^c. "then take^the picture just as you 

would with print film. .This apphji to 35mm singleWreflex, 
• (S L jme'ras and insiamatics.* However, a few suggestions about « 

photoco^ing might be in carder in case yoji-yvish to copy pictures ' 
. from books, magazines, other pictufes, etc., and project as slides,- 

Materials , .* j 

1 Ideally! you should have a photocopying staad, photolamps, a 
* 35mm (S.L.R.) camera, and^lid^ftlm. If your lamps use tungsten 



. A s.ngWen»-«fl- camera 4' 

r.mJr? You see what you get f he mslamal.c camera ha, a rangefrnder You v«w the ^ect 
W an a;;:re lffert«L .he len.j The cU«er fou get .o .he ob,ec.. .he greater the 
diKrepar^ry between wfcrt youF*e<i and whait^you 
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light bulbs, like those in your home, you vvUhjeed tuligsten slide ^ 
filiH/ such as Kodak Ektachrome EHB.^ ^ ' 

,2. If all you have is. a 35mm S.L.R. camera, you can hold it in yoQr 
hand ?ind take the slide of the picture in natural light, providing^*^ 
- the picture fs not too small. Remember, the poorer the light and- 

; smaller the picture, tht steadier 4he camera has to h€. 

3. If you do not have a 35mm S.L:R. camera, you can use the Kodak 

^'Ektagr^|fiic Visualmaker, which is de«ighed tamake photocopy- 
ing as'easy as taking a picture witK.an instamatic c'amera^FoT 
' iflf ormation.on this, see your Ibcal camera dealer or write Eastman ' 
Kodak,- 343 State Street, Roch€St€r,'^New York 14608. 

* Techniques ' r * - 

With stand, lamps, and 35nufr S.L.R. camera^* 
' 1. Lay picture, book, magazin'fe, etc. flat on the copy s'^arid. If it will 
not lie flat, place a piece of clean windoyv' ^ass on top of it. 

2. Attach camera to stand and adjust untit^icture is in fociis. You . 
may have to use extension tubes or a macro lens if thfe picture i? 

^ too small. Extension Ifibe^are rings Which are placed Uetv^n the- 
lens and the earner*. The larger the ring, the closer ypu ta^^Tget to 
youiyobject. A macro lens is a special close-up lens which enable?^ 
you. to take pictures of very small objects. With these attac4i- - 

"^•"^ ^mehts'^you can'phofdcopy a po^lagT sfam{f. ~ * ^' T ^ '"'^ ' 

3. Adjust lightingj%ighting can be regulated sev£ral v^ays: * ^ 
ta) by /adjusting the light source; • fi ' ■ 
(W by adjusting the size of the lens opening (F-stop) — ft\e lower 

' the number (e.g.,'2.8), the greater the opening, consequently 
, the greater the amount of light; and , \ ^ 

((|) by regulatii^ tha^shu^ter speed — the slower the speed,Jhe / 
' greater the^tal amount of light. To determine the amount of 
light nec^ssaxy,/lise^either aT tight meter or the light meter in 
the camera, if there is one. When adjusting the photolamps, b^ 
sure to keepiKe iiAgle of reflections lei|s t^^^a^>^4S^ otherwise^ 
you may have a^lare iathe dide. ^ / 

' NoV^ Be sure to tak^'the film speed (A^A) into accc|pnt 
when adjusting lighting, j . | 



4. When you get your*slides backlrom ihpproCe^or, yoj/might find 
that ^me of theipictures you copied do not fill tlrrtlide. You can 
^jjercome this by* using one of the two* foUowing .methods: 
(a) Vyhen you take,the original copy, use four wide (4"') strips of 
heavy black papeV to provide black border^ around the picture. 
. ihy After you have the slide processed, ta^masking tape and put. 

' it over the unwanted areas of thesliJe. 

• • • ^ . ' ^ '«* ^ 
5^ l( you wish to photocopy slides artJ you do not have access ti^ir 

slide-copier, you can use a'35mm S.L.R. camera, a slide projector, 

and a screen. In this case, projectj)ie slide on the scll^fen, adju3t 

camera for focus and lighting,4nc^tak^ the copy. 

./Note; Use tungsten film and a tripod or put the capiera on a 

y\^/Tn surface because you will probably have ^o shoot at a slovv 

♦ sp|ed. YcJu caji also take pictures of films' anfl TV programs the 
same way. This technique is particularly good if you wish to 
juxtapose two slides. In this instance use two^proj^ectors at the 
san)e titne and then take the topy. . . ^ 

Filmstrips ^ . ^ ^ * ^ ' 

There are two kinds of fllnstrips you can inake for classroom usef 
a) photocopied or direct ^ctures and h) hand-prod^uced. In general, if 
• you ^e interested in the first type, I "would suggest you use slides 
instead. - j ' ' 

Thotoc&pied or direct piciM/es: ^ 

1. If you have a single-framp camera, just foltew the procedure^ 
3^cribed under "Slides", and instruct the Aim processor not to 

r-.> mount the slides and to leave the roll' intactrj^t be sure the top of 
the picturt is always at the right side of the camera. Most cameras, 
however/ are dbi^le" frame and w\fi require a jWightly ^ore 
elaborate procedure. * . i 'I ^ 

2. tf youhavej^5mmSX.ir,c^^a,youv^illHavetou5ea^^^^ 

ihe pictur^sl^^^t you endiip withtwo pictures perfr^e. j^ftelr 



ycai maike^the frame, follow the procedures outlined in "Slides" • 
^ ^ butr^sft th« frarw and two pictures per copy. Instruct the film 
processor not to mount tfee slides and <o leave the roll intact. 

Aote: Be sure to sequence all your pictures be£o^e shooting. 
Ypu caimort cha^^ tl\e* sequence af terward^^lso, take |pecial - 
care with the orientation of the prchires wimnrthe f raifre (top an^^ 
bottom), ^ou probably do not want any t()>»{Spear sideways in the 

, * middle of 4 presentation.* ~ 

• * * • . • ' 

Hari^'proiiiked:^ .. - ^ ' ' . ^ ^ 

, ^^ ^hfg j tocedure is very easy, but also time-conSurAing. You can buy 
kits for producing, filmstripfe by hand/ but sometimes the cost is 
prohibitivje. > 5 ^ 

<A v^fy ,'ineypensive alternative is to u^ an outdated 
^ ineffective commercial f ilmstrip; ^Meach Aand write or draw on it 
using acetate pens; acrylic paint;, or Jnaia injc. The steps are as 

« fbllows: • • , -V ' . ' 

* - • ^- <, . • 

' I. Yake the commercial filmstrip and mark off the frames on a piece 
of* white paper. ^ ^ 

" 2. Put the sf rip in a jar wit!) about V to 2" of bleach; cover; and shike 
U^til the 5trip4ooks clean: , * 

3. *Rins#^emulsion and bleach-off. If stripis not c^ear, repeat process 
: (you can probably reuse the bleach). ' 

4. Tape the white jpaper . with frames marked os it on a working 
table, Tape the filmstriji over it sp-ypu can see where the franjes 
are. - N f 

* - \ ^ * * . 

* 5. Using acetate or 'lii ^Mr pens, draw your pictures or write your 

words on the filmjPPp^'^ cateful with the orienbtioq* 

" Note: Try to fill eath frame since the {Projected image will 
show a lot pf white, otherwise. Yatf^ can even, provide a coltirl^ 
L ' background^ oolbrlng the other, pide oft the strip if ykou vyish. / 

. • ^ • ^ ,t 

• A good fourc'e for mo^e cor^pl«te jdetail for bofti slides ^nd fjm\stuf% a fyofiutng Shdn ainK 
fiMripj. ^attmajn kodak ^i; 7 i " . ' ) 



,.Altfaough these may sgem very ''gimmicky,^ they o^ten do motivate 
student work and they. do o£f er an exba dimension not available with 
^thi other visuals. , i 

h4ateriak: • . i - ^ 

Cfear contact, p;it)er, scissors, straw, and pieces^ of paper, such as 
. pictures, poems, compositions, etc. 

,w..>' , * ■ ■ : 

^ 1. .Jake two equal-sizfd pieces of paper ^ ^ 

2. Lay one piece of paper on the clear contict paper and measure for 
. cutting. Allow at least a one-inch border around the. piece of - 

papeL . . ^ \ ' ' 

3. Usfng this measurement^ cut two pieces of contact paper. ' ^ 

4. Peel backing off ccrfttact pap*r and lay contact paper-sticky jfide' . 
^ up on table. , - \' ' , 

5. PlaCe one piece of paper (picture side-downfm mrffdteof Contact 

6. Place straw oiWone corn* of Contact paper so that the straw 
"extends oVer the piece^of ^per and over the table. 

7. * Repeat process (except for straw) with other sheet of contact. 

paper. ^ / ~ 

< Place second sheet of contact paper directly on top of f irsf so 
that both sticky Wes touch. . • 

9. Make the contact firm 'all around the^j»^«s of paper ^xx^pt 
whe^ thjp straw protrudes., - ' . ^ 



' I 10, Homing the "pillow" on bc^th side^ of th? straw, b|ow into sttaw 
^ ' uptil the "p«iw" is completely blown up^ (You Imlght even wan^ 
•a-littl^ pxtra to cotppensate for loss when strawj is rem|pv6d|) ^ 

11. Quickly puli str^w out and seal (he hole. Pillow can be blownjlup 
' % 'again'by peeling "contact papfr ap*art|and reinserting ^trawi . 



t Overhead Traiis[far^des f ^ 

There are many ways of p/oducing overhead trahsparenrtflT /arying 
from using acetate.pens or grease pencjls aqd marking them directly 
by haad, touising the diazo process or a cOpying^machine. All of these ^ 
• methods .hav^ been fully described in nifany good .-audiovisual 
' textbooks. The "lift" ^process: .hovyreve^," has no^ Although this 
^Method does not produce tfie professional resAs of the diazb 
method or the clean cppy of the o^?C methods, it is one which 
Students can do safely in the classroom and end up with interesting 
•color transparencies of magazine pictures, (providing the magazirtj 
picture was in color originally). ° i ^ 

1. Locate and cut out pictures which you v<^ish to use to make 
transparencies. ' ' 

' Take a piece Qf clear contact' p^per, lay it on top of the picture, and 
nA^ it tp maf^e sure the picture ii firmly-stuck to it 1]|y to rub out 
, any air bubbled. 

< 

3. Place contact paper %)d picture in warm water and let soak for a 
•few miinutes. (Soixj^imes a small amount qf detergent' can be. 

added to help loosen the paper.) \ • ^ , 

% " , ' . ' . - 

4: After the^aper seems loose, peefl it off of^he contact pap^r. (Mtake 
^ sure all the f^aper is off.) * 4 • ; 

5. Place a piAe of acetate (plastic) on the.sticky side of the contact- 
, paper. (You can also rinse the contact paper to remove the 
stickiness.) . * - ' * ; . 

^. Project on screen. ' ^^^ ' — ^ . , 



Roller Movie • j ^ ' 

Students can build a foUer p\o\ie to §how ^ ^uence of ideas, either 
expo^sitory or 'narrative. Not -only will{this help thenj demonstrate 
their ideas in an enjoyable myer, but th^ very" pfodess of creating 
the roller mbvie will help th€^iriiK^9llovvWg. direct t^aipwork. 



etc. 
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Ordboard^ box .4orige/ and wider than t|\e paper used, two long 
rollers (such'as dowc^ls) abgut four inches longer thinJxix,is Wic^, 
strips of paper that can be^drawn on. * 

Prxedure: ^ - * ' - 

1. Draw ideas on thepapfer; sequenci them; and attach sb that all the 
'pictures can be viewed sequentiallyas one long strip the first 
picture on top; Attach ititle and credit pictures and a few blank 
pao^rtih.bot Vends. . • ^ • „ 

2. Cirt rectangular hole, in the bbtfom of the box. The hole sbotild be 
lainge '^ough for each picture, but small enough so only one 
pimire can be seen at ^ time. s> \ 

3. Ii^Jiert rollers through the sides of thei>ox: one above and one^ 
below the hole so that th^ir ends extend b^^ond tHe bol. 

4. Wind strip of picturesron bottoni roller so tfieTfiritJpic^ure^Voti 
on last, f ' . , ' . ^ * 

•5.. Attach ^he top of the pic^re §tfip to t^ top roller. 

6. Roll movie either with narration 6r captions^ ' \^ ^ 

Sti-ing Painting 

Alt"hough usually found*^'the aft class, string. painting alFowj* 
students to let their imaginations rodm and motivates ihem to 

env^ginn idpa< in n pw ways - . Ij l^-i 



Ktdterials: 



Temjiera paint' (especially black), thick stripy (enpug|\ so. each 
participant can^ve at4east 12 inches), copsti^uction paper (usually 
white), g|p|e^/owelSi(fo wipe paint' off hands, tables, etc.), crayops. ' 



white), J 



4 



1. Have^ students work in paifjs. Givp each pair access to paint, two 
" strings, two pieces of ct)n%^ruction paper. toweU, and crayons. 



2. Tak4 one piec^ojF construction paper and cr^ase.it Jn the middle; 
leave open *qr- table. * . 

3. Dip string into paint and wipe off with fingers as'you pull it out 
of the paint. ' * ^ / . 

4. Lay tKe string on one side of the creased construction paper,- 
hanging end of string over the side. / 

5. Have partner fold paper over the strin^and while partner holds 
it gently but firmjy, pull strir\g out with a steady n\otion. 

6. Open paper and let dry. 

7. Color the outline to form a picture. ' ^ I 
Magnetic and Flannel Goards^ 

' * 

Both of these ar^ easy to make'anc^enable^students to manipulate 
figure#lBnd pictMres eas^ily. In.additipn, th^y allow students^to create^ 
their pwn images for the manipulation. 

MAGNrnCWARD ' . ^ . • • 

Mfiteruils: ' ^ ' \ • t 

1. Ollfe piece magnetic paperboard, a special paper to which magnets 
wll stick.^^ A 3Cr by 4Cr piece can be 9b twined from graphic Arts 
suppi^^ssj^res ab^ut $i.OO. This piece 'can then b^ cut into 

smaller ones fcr your usje. - ^ ^ ^ / \ 

2. N^agnetic tape with adhesive on one si^e" Three two=^6ot .strips 
ofle inch wide are available for about $2.00.. These strips can alS^ 
be cut. . • , r 

3. A mounting board might be needed; an t>ld, piece of plywood will 
. serve. / . - , . , ' 

4. g>maU pictures, such as cartoon characters from Sunday comics. 
ProcedureJ ^ * . 

1. Cut the' paper to mpunt on the jbftard, Foi' sma^| group work, 
3.12" by 12" p^e mjght be |a4^e|enough. ^ * * 



2. Cqt out pictures to place qa magnetic strip. TheSe pictures tan be 
from comics, magazines, selMrawn, etc. i 

3. Cut pieces of magnetic strip to fit pictures. ^ 

4. Pefl backing off strip and^stkk pictures on it. \ . 

5. Put pictures, on magnetic board. ' - ^ 

Note: ' You can ^Iso color a scene on f he board directly to prp- ' . 
.vide'a background for thi& pictures. * / , • 

FMNNELBO^RD r ' ' 

1. Mounting board, such » that use^for^miignetic board, about. 
, 24^ by 35^tacks, ^ ^ ; 

2. Piece of cotton^Haknel or •felt about ^ by 34*. ^ ^ - , 

3. Materials such as^felt, flanpel, and sandpaper. 

4. Pi^res, glue, scissors. 

Procedure: , * , <^ 

1. Fold the flannel over one side 'of mounting tio^rd — about^tvyo 



and tack. 



inches —.ancf tack. f * 
2 Stretch^the flannel acrosk'the board; fold over athel side,- 
3. RVp^at for top and bottom. ^ , 

^4. StudenWcan cut .figures out of othe« pieces (^^'ftanneFoir felt or.^ 
they carjcut pictures out of magazines/ietc^ and pasfe them on ^ . 
sandroer. These vvill adhere to the flinnel and can then be > 
manipyfated by th% students. <^ - j i^-.V- 
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